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IN THE NEWS 


Education 


The Institute of International Education’s annual sur- 
vey shows that, during the 1960-61 academic year, 2,218 
faculty members were on education assignment in 92 
countries. This was a 25% increase in faculty members 
abroad over last year. Of the total, 54% were on assign- 
ment in Europe; 17% in the Far East; 10% in Latin 
America; and 9% in the Near and Middle East. There 
were 116 American scholars reported in Africa. 

Operating expenditures for research and development 
in the natural and social sciences in colleges and uni- 
versities increased from $410 million in 1954 to $736 mil- 
lion in 1958. Universities spent an additional $154 million 
in 1958 for facilities and capital items in the social and 
natural science R&D area. To meet the need for addition- 
al manpower, universities have apparently allocated more 
faculty time rather than increased the number of faculty 
engaged in R&D. While the number of faculty engaged 
in R&D rose 3% from 1954 to 1958, the number of faculty 
members engaged in full-time R&D rose almost 50% to 
10,400. Almost 70,000 scientists and engineers in U.S. col- 
leges and universities—44% of the 157,000 total—were 
engaged in R&D in 1958. Of this 70,000, 47% were em- 
ployed in the life sciences; 26% in the physical sciences; 
17% in the engineering sciences; and 10% in the social 
sciences. 

John H. Mathewson, Assistant Director of the Insti- 
tute of Traffic and Transportation Engineering at UCLA 
notes that “in the 15 to 24-years age group . . . car ac- 
cident are the leading cause of death.” For each aviation 
death $500M is spent on research aimed at preventing 
future accidental fatalities; $40M for each polio death; 
$360M for cancer; $87M for heart disease. For each traffic 
death, the figure is $2.50. (Meaning?) 

$35,000,000, the largest anonymous gift in the history 
of American universities and colleges, was given in July 
to Princeton University and designated as the Founda- 
tion X grant towards the establishment of a graduate 
program designed to train personnel for decision-making 
positions in public affairs. Gardner Patterson, Director of 


Princeton’s Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, is heading a committee to plan the use of 
the gift. President Robert F. Goheen of Princeton de- 
clared that the University would strive to “establish 
education for the public service at a level of excellence 
comparable to the country’s best schools of medicine 
and law.” 


Studies and Programs 


A recent National Science Foundation study shows that 
scientists, engineers and technicians make up 10% of 
personnel in state government agencies. Nearly 97% of 
the scientists, engineers and technicians covered by the 
NSF survey were employed in three broad agency group- 
ing: public works and highways, health and welfare, and 
agriculture and conservation. Employment of scientists 
fell into the following descending order: biology, agri- 
culture, medical scientists, ‘psychologists, chemists and 
geologists and geophysicists. Most technicians were eith- 
er engineering or physical science aides, with surveyors, 
draftsmen and technicians in the life sciences. 

At Stanford U., K. J. Arrow and H. B. Chenery, with 
$84M, will undertake a study of technology and resource 
allocation; Mare Nerlove, with $34M will study econo- 
metric methods of measuring behavior. 

The Department of Education at the U. of California 
continues its 5-year study of school administrators with 
a $17.5M grant from the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Started in 1959, the project seeks to identify the qualities 
of a good school administrator, the kinds of people who 
should go into various phases of school administration, 
and the best ways to prepare them for these administra- 
tive careers. 

During the summer, Michigan State U. undertook a 
new program to “help prepare the American professional 
worker and his family to work and live more success- 
fully in other cultures and countries.” According to Fran- 
cis C. Byrnes, MSU consultant in International Programs, 
“Professional or technical skill by itself is not sufficient 


to assure successful performance abroad . . . technical, 
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economic or social change depends first of all upon the 
ability to communicate and cooperate with the people of 
the host country.” The 30 participants in this program 
wil soon go abroad on technical assistance projects 
sponsored by the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Northwestern U. held a summer workshop in coopera- 
tion with the Carnegie Corporation for the purpose of 
making World History courses “truly studies of the 
whole world’s past—not just Europe’s.” Under the direc- 
tion of L. S. Stavrianos, NU history professor, the work- 
shop comes at a time when reports show world history 
to be the most rapidly growing social studies course in 
American secondary schools. 

In 1960 the Ford F. granted $2.50 million to the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies for a 5-year program 
to strengthen the teaching of American Studies in Euro- 
pean universities. It has now been implemented that 
this program will concentrate upon the provision of fel- 
lowships to junior faculty members of European uni- 
versities to enable them to further their specialization in 
some branch of American Studies through a 1- or 2-year 
study and research period in the U.S. 

National Institute of Health (Allergies and Infectious 
Diseases Section) of the U.S. Public Health Service has 
granted $2 million to Louisiana State U. to establish an 
international center for medical research and training. 

With the aid of 56 National Science F. grants totaling 
$716M, mathematicians, scientists, and engineers will de- 
velop apparatus to help modernize instruction in their 
fields in schools and colleges throughout the country. 

The U. of Texas Psychology Department is now 
sponsoring a symposium on “Personality Change” that 
will run through next March. 

The American Psychological Association has obtained a 
grant in the neighborhood of $200,000 from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for a study of scientific com- 
munication, including the circulation and uses of scienti- 
fic and professional journals, and patterns of contact 
among members of the same and different disciplines. 

The Seventh Annual Conference of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation will be held on October 3, 1961 at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City. Main subjects of 
discussion will be: New Techniques in Visual Research; 
Evaluating Mass Media; and Evaluating Special Market 
Media. 


Foundations 


Ford F. recently granted $2.3 million to Indiana Uni- 
versity for program of non-Western studies; $100M to 
American University at Cairo for study of resettlement 
problem arising from Aswan Dam project; $431M to 
Institute of International Education for fellowships. Ford 
gave $102M to nine professors for research in law, public 
affairs, international and foreign legal problems; and 
$38M to Council for Advancement of Small Colleges. 
Ford appropriated $4.7 million to expand experiments to 
improve education of children in blighted neighborhoods 
and to support selected city demonstrations of ap- 
proaches to human and physical problems of urban 
blight; $430M to Social Science Research Council for 10- 
year operating support; $160M to Council on Social Work 
Education; and $140M to help establish national associa- 
tion among nonprofit homes for aged to be sponsored by 
National Council on the Aging. 

Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psychiatry gave 
$250M each to Chicago, Columbia, Yale and U. of Utah 
medical schools. 

Campbell Soup Company brings to $1.5 million its 
educational gifts for this fiscal year by granting $341M to 
41 colleges and universities in U.S. and Canada. US Steel 
Foundation gave $2.7 million for an aid of education 
project to benefit 732 liberal arts colleges, universities, 
institutes and 27 other organizations. Gillette Company 
gave $500M to MIT, and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
gave $250M to U. of Akron for 27-acre urban renewal 
acquisition. 

The Carnegie Corporation awarded $150M to U. of 
Oregon for training and research in international studies 
and overseas administration. The University’s Institute of 
International Studies and Overseas Administration is al- 
ready operating in the Philippines and South America 
under a $100M 3-year Ford F. grant. This recent grant 
will be used primarily for resident graduate fellowships 
at Oregon. Carnegie also gave $475M to MIT and $200M 
to U. of California toward program of training on the 
politics of transitional societies; $300M to Center for Pro- 
grammed Instruction to support experimental program 
and information services; $348M to UC, U. of Texas, and 
Social Res. Council for research on how the brain organ- 
izes, stores and uses new information; $100M to Educa- 
tional Testing Services for research on evaluation of self- 
teaching devices. 


ON THIS MONTH’S COVER: An early biometric survey. The units called “foot” in medieval and modern 
Europe are conventional ones, based on ancient standards derived scientifically from the units of weight and are 
usually longer than the human foot. Even with the recent increase of human stature, few men have a foot of twelve 
English inches. In 1520, the geometer J. Kobel thought that the unit called “foot” or “Schuh” in German should cor- 
respond to a typical foot or shoe. He suggested that an average be determined by letting “sixteen men, tall and short, 
taken more or less as they come out of church, place their shoes one after the other, and since one will have a foot or 
shoe longer than another, the total length be divided in sixteen parts.” 
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The New Soviet Social Science 


The Death of Dialectical Materialism 


Pravda’s publication, on July 30, of the USSR Communist Party's new program 
reveals a strong concern for science, with some novelties. 


he most striking element of the 

program is what was left unsaid. 
In the entire text, equal to a book of 
over a hundred pages, the words 
“dialectics” and “dialectical material- 
ism” never occur. Considering their 
obsessive presence in prior political 
and scientific writings, the fact will 
be immediately noticed by Soviet 
readers. The text remains faithful to 
the political terminology of what is 
called Leninism; but the philosophi- 
cal aspects of Leninism are completely 
ignored: all that remains of them are 
rare occasional phrases such as “basic, 
objective laws applicable to all coun- 
tries.” It would seem that dialectics 
and dialectical materialism are includ- 
ed in the condemnation of “dogma- 
tism and sectarianism, which cannot 
be reconciled with a creative develop- 
ment of revolutionary theory.” 

On the positive side there must be 
noticed the stress on science as an in- 
ternational phenomenon, without any 
reference to “socialist science” and to 
“bourgeois science” in the area of the 
natural science. Nor has the conflict 
between Marxist doctrine and genetics 
yet been solved. For the sake of scien- 
tific progress in the natural sciences, 
the party is willing to discard the 
philosophical foundations of Marxism. 
It would seem that dialectical mate- 
rialism is completely dead in the realm 
of natural sciences; how much it is 
dead in the social sciences, the reader 
can judge by himself from the excerpt. 
The specific reference in the program 
to large scale applications of cyber- 
netics is interesting. It must be noted 
that cybernetics, the study of self-reg- 
ulatory mechanisms, even though ma- 
terially based on mathematics and 
physics, has far-reaching implications 
for biological and social sciences. Ap- 
parently, the Communist Party is get- 
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From the text of the draft pro- 
gram of the Soviet Communist par- 
ty, to be presented to its Twenty- 
second Congress in October: 


TOPICS OF RESEARCH 

There must be intensive development 
of research work in the social sciences, 
which constitute the scientific basis for 
the guidance of the development of so- 
ciety. Most important in experience 
gained in Communist construction, in- 
vestigation of the key objective laws gov- 
erning the economic, political and cul- 
tural progress of socialism and its de- 
velopment into communism, and elabora- 
tion of the problems of Communist edu- 
cation. 

The task of economic science is to 
theoretically generalize new phenomena 
in the economic life of society, and to 
work out the national economic prob- 
lems whose solution promotes successful 
Communist construction. Economists must 
concentrate on finding the most effective 
ways of utilizing material and labor re- 
sources in the economy, the best meth- 
ods of planning and organizing industrial 
and agricultural production, and elab- 
orating the principles of a rational dis- 
tribution of the productive forces and of 
the technical and economic problems of 
Communist construction. 

The investigation of the problems of 
world history and contemporary world de- 
velopment must disclose the law-gov- 
erned process of mankind’s advance to- 
ward communism, the change in the bal- 
ance of forces in favor of socialism, the 
aggravation of the general crisis of capi- 
talism, the break-up of the colonial sys- 
tem of imperialism and its consequences, 
and the upsurge of the national-liberation 
movement of the peoples. 


It is important to study the historical 


The Tasks of Social Science 


experience of the Communist party and 
the Soviet people, the objective laws of 
development of the world socialist system 
and the world Communist and working- 
class movement. 

The social sciences must continue to 
struggle with determination against bour- 
geois ideology, against Right Socialist 
theory and practice and against revision- 
ism and dogmatism. They must uphold 
the purity of the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 

Close ties with the creative labor of 
the people and practical Communist con- 
struction are an earnest of a fruitful de- 
velopment of science. 

In conformity with the demands of 
economic and cultural development, it is 
essential to extend and improve the net- 
work of research institutions, including 
those attached to the central bodies di- 
recting economic development and those 
attached to the economic councils, and 
the network of research laboratories and 
institutes at the major industrial plants 
and in farming areas, to develop research 
at higher educational establishments, to 
improve the geographical distribution of 
research institutions and higher educa- 
tional establishments, and to insure the 
further development of science in all the 
union republics and major economic areas. 

Wider Role for Scientists 

The research institutions must plan and 
coordinate their work in the most im- 
portant trends of research in accordance 
with the plans of economic and cultural 
development. The role of the collective 
opinion of scientists in directing scientific 
work will increase. Free comradely dis- 
cussions promoting the creative solution 
of pressing problems are an essential con- 
dition for scientific development. 


ting into the more dangerous social 
sciences by the back door, as the U.S. 


National Science Foundation has been 


doing, by supporting brand new, ter- 
minologically obscure, and “hardware 
areas first. 
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How Executives Handle “Hot” Questions 


by Keith M. Henderson 


Mr. Henderson of the University of Southern Californias School of Public 
Administration reports his use of content analysis to examine the practices of 
governmental executives in coping with sensitive interview questions. In an ex- 
tensive sample, less than 40 per cent of interview questions received unequivocal 
answers. We suggest that social science moves in part by the ramifying use of 
technique, and feel that Mr. Henderson has broken open a new area for content 
analysis. It is an area of substantive importance and of considerable scope, for 
the interview is a primary means of communicating organization activities to a 


group's participants, clientele, and the larger public. 


M uch attention has been given to 
the executive as an interviewer 
(employment interviewing, counsel- 
ing, evaluation interviewing, etc. ) but 
very little to his role as an interviewee. 

In government, the chief executive, 
department head, division chief, or 
other high-level executive is often 
called upon to answer questions in a 
newspaper, magazine, or television in- 
terview or before a legislative body. 
The questioning may be sympathetic 
and pre-arranged for publicity pur- 
poses, as when officials of the Internal 
Revenue Service are interviewed con- 
cerning the procedure for filing in- 
come tax forms, or it may be pointed 
and critical probing, as when a per- 
sistent newspaper reporter is attempt- 
ing to get a story. In order to deal 
successfully with the latter type of 
questioning, certain skills and tech- 
niques must be brought into play by 
the executive. 

An observer's frequent initial im- 
pression is that governmental execu- 
tives, as well as politicians, frequently 
do not respond unequivocally to the 
questions presented to them. They 
often seem to give highly qualified re- 
sponses or responses that do not satis- 
fy all the demands of the question. 
They appear to speak in a vague and 
general way about the topic men- 
tioned in the question, frequently fo- 
cusing on a different issue than that 
presented by the question. They may 
reject, explicitly or implicitly, some 
part of the question or give reasons 
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for being unable or unwilling to re- 
spond. 

In an effort to explore this little- 
known aspect of executive behavior, a 
content analysis was made of the re- 
sponses of 49 randomly-selected exec- 
utives in responsible positions in fed- 
eral, state, and local government to a 
total of 1,218 questions posed by jour- 
nalists and legislators. The content 
analysis focused upon the degree of 
evasiveness in the responses, and the 
major areas of the analysis reflected 
the various possible approaches to 
questions, such as the direct approach, 
the indirect approach, verbalized 
question problems, and verbalized re- 
sponse problems. 


The Procedure 


Transcripts were obtained repre- 
senting 49 separate interviews of high- 
level governmental executives by jour- 
nalists and legislators. The journalistic 
interviews took place on_ television 
programs or were recorded in popular 
news magazines. The legislative inter- 
views were portions of formal legisla- 
tive hearings. 

The sample of 49 interviewees and 
1,218 responses comprised a cross- 
section of appointed (as opposed to 
elected ) officials at the highest levels 
of federal, state, and local govern- 
ment. The federal level included cab- 
inet members, bureau chiefs, and 
high-ranking military officers. The 
state and local levels included depart- 
ment heads and top staff advisors. The 
interviews covered the period from 


December 1955 to September 1960. 


All responses to questions in the 
transcripts were analyzed in terms of 
a content analysis  classificatory 
scheme, except for those lacking a 
measure of potential threat such as 
queries regarding name, position, state 
of health, etc. Publicity efforts that 
merely assumed the form of interviews 
as a means of presentation were also 
excluded. 

Each question and its response was 
divided into question elements and re- 
sponse elements. A question element 
consisted of a single question or com- 
ment by the interviewer; a response 
element was the portion of the utter- 
ance of the interviewee which was 
treated as the unit of analysis. Since 
the sentence was chosen as the unit of 
analysis, with a few exceptions each 
sentence was a separate response ele- 
ment. These elements were coded and 
the codes placed together to form a 
profile of the particular question and 
its response. 


The Content Analysis 

The response categories for this 
study, which were developed after 
much experimentation, consisted of 13 
“Basic” categories, four “Additional” 
categories, and two “Comment” cate- 
gories. The Basic categories identified 
the essential elements of the response 
to any given question. The Additional 
categories identified elaborative or ex- 
planative material accompanying the 
essential response elements and the 
Comment categories identified inci- 
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dental comments of the interviewee 
concerning the nature of the question 
or the response. 

A response usually contained only 
one Basic response element. However, 
an interviewee might have used more 
than one approach to a question and 


ized Question Problem response ele- 
ment ). 

The full classificatory scheme is 
shown below along with possible “an- 
swers” to the question, “Do you think 
X area should be annexed to your 
city?” 


jective of the question without going 
outside the framework presented by 
the question. In the case of a closed 
question offering a yes-no choice, only 
these two or equivalent expressions 
were considered within the province 
of Category 1. Category 2 contained 


Content Analysis Classificatory Scheme 


QUESTION ELEMENTS 


10 Verbalized Question 


The issue is not whether X 


Cope CATEGORY 


A Closed question 


B Open question 


C Comment of inter- 


RESPONSE ELEMENTS 


viewer 


CopE CATEGORY 


EXAMPLE 
Do you think X area should 
be annexed to your city? 
What is your opinion on the 
annexation of X area? 


There has been much discus- 
sion of annexation. 


EXAMPLE 


1] 


Problem—correction 
or restructuring with- 
out answering 
Verbalized Question 
Problem—counter- 
question 

Verbalized Question 
Problem—statement 
of lack of understand- 
ing of meaning 


1 Direct, without elab- No. 13. Additional Verbalized 
oration or explanation Question Problem— 
2 Direct, with elabora- No. This area would cost more statement 
tion or explanation' in services than it contributes. 14 Verbalized Response 
3 Direct, with restruc- I do not think any area should Problem—comment 
turing or qualifying —_ be annexed to our city at this 15 Verbalized Response 
moment. Problem—explicit 
4 Direct, with restruct- I do not think any area should refusal 
uring or qualifying be annexed to our city at this 16 Verbalized Response 
and elaboration or ex- moment. Problems of service Problem—lack of in- 
planation would not be solved by an- formation, insight, or 
nexation. consensus 
5 Direct—partial That should depend upon the 17 Verbalized Response 
wishes of the property own- 
ers in X area. ness of question 
6 Additional direct The petition for annexation . 
P : 18 Verbalized Response 
statement was circulated in 1959. a 
Problem—amisdirec- 
7 Indirect We are not in favor of annex- tion of question 
ation just to grow. 
8 Additional indirect An alternative to annexation 
Response Problem— 
statement 1S incorporation. 
statement 
9 Verbalized Question That is a very difficult ques- 


area should or should not be 
annexed. 
What do you include in X 
area? 


I do not know 
including in X 


what you are 
area. 


Your question assumes that 
there is such a move under- 
way. 

Let me address myself to that 
point in this way... 

It would be better if I didn’t 
express an opinion on that. 


[ don’t have any information 
on the proposal to annex. 


It’s too early to take a stand 
on that one. 


I'm not the right person to 
answer that question. 


I’m sorry, but you can see why 
it's impossible for me to give 
an opinion. 


Problem—comment tion. 


1These are the only two categories that identify completely 


equivocal replies. 


un- 


hence have shown more than one 
Basic response element. For example, 
he may have focused his speech on an- 
other area than that offered by the 
question ( Indirect response element ) 
and also remarked on the form or in- 
telligibility of the question (Verbal- 


6 


Explicit criteria determined the cod- 
ing of response elements. In order to 
be classified as Direct without elabo- 
ration or explanation (Code 1), the 
response of the interviewee had to be 
the shortest, most direct possible state- 
ment. that fulfilled the apparent ob- 


response elements that fulfilled the 
question objectives and provided ad- 
ditional elaborative or explanative ma- 
terial that did not detract from the 
essential answer. Categories 1 and 2 
identified the completely unequivo- 
cal replies. The remaining Basic cate- 
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elements 
for one reason or another, did not 
coinpletely fulfill the apparent objec- 


es identified response 


tiv; s of the questions. However, the 
termi equivocal was not intended to 
carry a value comment on the sincer- 


ity or artifice of the interviewee. 


Findings 


\ tabulation of the frequency of 
items in each category of the classifi- 
catory scheme is shown below (the 
are explained in the Con- 
tent Analysis Classificatory Scheme, 


codes 


above ): 

Cop NUMBER CopE NUMBER 
A 946 8** 480 
B 326 
GC 251 10° 42 

29 
Total = 1,523 12° 10 
49 
184 
296 15° 25 
85 16° 54 
4° 105 17° 20 
5° 128 18° 25 
1,130 19** 43 
321 —— 
Total 3,069 
° Total Basic 1,324 
**® Total Additional 1,702 
*°° Total Comment 43 
3,069 


As would be expected, the highest 
frequencies were in the Direct and 
Indirect Additional categories, which 
represent all statements accompany- 
ing the initial Basic statements. 

The Basic category containing the 
greatest number of items was 7 (In- 
direct ), followed closely by 2 (Direct 
with elaboration or explanation ). 
Combining the two categories con- 
taining completely unequivocal replies 
(1 and 2) resulted in a total of 480 
unequivocal response elements—cer- 
tainly a surprisingly small number. 
The other Basic categories contained 
a total of 844 response elements. 


For a legitimate comparison of the 
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equivocal and unequivocal categories, 
it was necessary to take account of 
the fact that more than one Basic re- 
sponse element was included in some 
of the responses. It was also necessary 
to eliminate the Additional and Com- 


viewers who pride themselves on their 
resourcefulness should take note. 

The content analysis has value in 
describing the manifest content of 
communications in terms of the cate- 
gories applied to it. However, the find- 


ment categories from the comparison. ings are not conclusive and are open 
On this basis, the overall percentage to several 
of unequivocal responses was 39.6 per 
cent. In other words, only 39.6 per 
cent of the responses analyzed ful- 
filled the information-seeking objec- 


possible interpretations. 
Further studies may offer greater in- 
sight into the reasons why governmen- 
tal administrators’ responses to ques- 
tions often seem equivocal. Perhaps 
the best explanation will be found by 
exploring the political milieu in which 
the executive operates. 


tives of the questions. Governmental 
executives who pride themselves on 
their straightforwardness and _inter- 


What’s that you say? 


Reading isn’t the only way to the educator’s heaven. There is the small 
matter of listening. Ralph G. Nichols, head of the University of Minnesota 
Department of Rhetoric and President of the Speech Association of America, 
told the 1961 Summer Speech Conference at the University of Michigan that 
“there is a belated but very real awakening in American education today to 
the fact that listening as well as reading must be given direct attention in 
school.” 


He cited American industry for its dramatic recognition of the value of 
proper listening, saying that “a somewhat sudden realization a few years ago 
that there is clear-cut dollar value in having employees who listen well has 
resulted in a number of training programs designed to achieve that end.” He 
predicted the use of a “listening index” within a few years in hiring employees. 
The index will be derived from standard tests of listening comprehension, 
Nichols said. Eventually, the index may be used as an additional criterion for 
the screening of candidates for medicine, law, or other types of professional 
training. 


Learning to concentrate is the most important aid to good listening, Nichols 
said. He prescribed this practice program: for one minute of every hour, give 
your fullest listening attention to a person talking, even if it’s a four-year-old 
talking. If no voice is available, pick a sound—an airplane overhead, a bird's 
song, the hum of a machine. It’s harder than you think, but it will greatly 
improve your listening. 


According to one study, Nichols noted, we spend about 70 per cent of our 
waking day in verbal communication, 45 per cent of which is listening. Other 
studies suggest that most of us are influenced even more by what we hear 
than by what we read. 


“Training in listening is at least as important as visual training, because 
there are certain economies in learning through the ear rather than the eyes: 
the eye is a focusing mechanism while the ear is multi-directional, the ear is 
generally quicker than the eye, and the ear is more durable than the eye.” 
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Democracy and Destructiveness 


by Nathan Leites 


Dr. Nathan Leites of the RAND Corporation, author of The Operational Code 
of the Politburo and other works, is presented here in an article, written in 1949 
but hitherto unpublished, on some dynamics of human nature as they relate to 
democratic beliefs. Dr. Leites asserts, first, that too many discussions of democ- 
racy, including many learned ones, neglect or refuse to put forward their ulti- 
mate preferences for a certain kind of man and society. Ultimate preferences 
about human nature cannot be challenged by logical empiricism. Ultimate gen- 
eralizations about human nature can be challenged by the so-called scientific 
method and tested for conformance to events. 


Secondly, given ultimate preferences about human nature, which are compatible 
with the scientifically tested limitations of human nature, one may build a “demo- 
cratic” system—that is, a system wherein the environment is guaranteed, to put 
it exaggeratedly, to produce democratic people conforming to the ultimate 
preference. 


Thirdly, the contributions of political scientists to our knowledge of late environ- 
ment, and that of psychologists to early environment, help to tell what is neces- 
sary to adjust men to a society which permits democratic human activities as 
defined by the irreducible, ultimate preferences on which we may agree! 


Dr. Leites asserts in conclusion that democracy may be threatened, not only by 
communist aggression, but by uncontrolled destructiveness or badly controlled 
destructiveness that results in moral uncertainty and dysfunctions of conscience. 


M? aim here is to formulate a 
number of separate points, with- 
out always making their interconnec- 
tions and their varying degrees of 
contentiousness explicit. 


Fact and Preference 


(1) “Political theory,” as usually 
practiced and understood, contains 
two classes of propositions which it 
seems relevant to distinguish for many 
purposes: on the one hand, certain 
fact-statements; on the other hand, 
certain preference statements. Take 
the affirmation that there is a positive 
relationship between the degree of 
equality in the distribution of income, 
and the chances of emergence and sta- 
bility of political democracy. On the 
other hand take the affirmation that 
persons fulfilling certain biological and 
psychological requirements should 
have equal rights in certain kinds of 
political participation. If we decide to 
define the logical term “proof” so that 
we may speak of “proof” in both cases, 


§ 


the kinds of “proof” appropriate to 
the two classes of statements would be 
rather different. 

(2) A “political theory” preference 
statement in favor of “democracy” 
may be an irreducible one; that is, 
“democracy” may be an ultimate ob- 
ject of positive valuation, as “happi- 
ness” or “justice” sometimes are. Usu- 
ally, of course, in Western culture, 
“democracy” has been, and is, an ob- 
ject of reducible positive (or nega- 
tive) preference statements. That is, 
preferences for democracy are usually 
derived (or derivable) from other 
preferences (ultimately, irreducible 
ones) and from fact-statements alleg- 
ing certain conditions under which 
they are realized. For example, one 
may start out with an irreducible pref- 
erence for “freedom of worship”; one 
may then come to believe that in cer- 
tain “historical conditions” freedom 
of worship is maximized when there is 
“political liberty”; and hence derive a 
preference for “democracy.” 


(3) A preference for democracy can 
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be—and has been—derived in various 
ways in the context of Western be- 
liefs as to what is and what ought to 
be. Democracy may be—and has been 
—postulated on the basis of affirming 
(in a variety of languages of “theory” ) 
that the subjects of government know 
best (though not necessarily clearly) 
what’s good for them. Or it may be 
derived from the “relativist” belief 
that no preference is “certain”; and 
hence that none should be imposed by 
extreme means. 


(4) A fact statement—such as ‘the 
one affirming widespread insight into 
one’s needs—may thus function as a 
premise for preferring democracy. A 
fact statement—such as the one affirm- 
ing the pro-democratic impact of but 
moderate inequality in the distribu- 
tion of income—may also function as 
indicating a condition of practicability 
of democracy. These two classes of 
fact statements may, in the system of 
any given political scientist, be identi- 
cal, or entirely non-overlapping, or 
overlapping to various degrees. 


~ 
{ 


Destructiveness in the 
mocratic Frame 

:) Suppose psychologists had de- 
fir! to our satisfaction the personal- 
it iit “low destructiveness.” (I do 
noi .t this moment propose to spend 
tin. on such a definition, but to rely 
on cur common understanding of the 


teri: various elements of what may be 
a convenient definition will be men- 
tioned in the rest of this discussion. ) 
The events designated by this term 
would then appear to occupy a three- 
fold position within the theory of 
democracy. First, the usual definitions 
of “democracy” include of course lim- 
itations on overt destructiveness. Sec- 
ond, postulations of democracy fre- 
quently include the point that homo 
need not entertain as a major end or a 
major means that of being homini 
lupus. Third, considerations of overall 
conditions fostering the emergence 
and survival of democracy frequently 
refer, implicitly or explicitly, to the 
strength of considerateness and be- 
nevolence in interpersonal relations. 
Thus “low destructiveness” is a fre- 
quent element of the definition of, and 
preference for democracy; and a fre- 
quently assumed condition of its 
practicability. 

(6) The intensive analysis of the 
“destructiveness” aspect of human be- 
ings has in recent decades to a con- 
siderable extent been undertaken by 
human scientists whose departmental 
designations begin with the word-part 
“psych”: “psychologists,” “psychia- 
trists,” “psychoanalysts.” The intensive 
analysis of “democracy” has been 
largely the domain of human scientists 
calling themselves “political scientists.” 
This difference of names seems irrele- 
vant for the problem at hand. 

(7) A given human being at a giv- 
en moment in time may be placed (if 
we had—as of course we have not— 
perfected our language and observa- 
“ons sufficiently) at a certain point 
within a continuum of destructiveness 
ranging from very low to very high. 
We would then speak of “low” de- 
structiveness if a person’s position falls 
within a certain appropriately—and 
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“arbitrarily’—demarcated sector with- 
in the continuum I mentioned. 


It is obvious that different persons— 
and the same person at different times 
—occupy different positions on this 
continuum. It is also probable that the 
average positions of the members of 
at least some different groups are sig- 
nificantly different. The question of 
human science is then: what are the 
“laws” governing the occupancy of po- 
sitions on this variable? 

(8) Although this problem has of 
course been as yet only very partially 
solved, it seems already possible to 
predict with some confidence certain 
formal aspects of future solutions. One 
of them is as follows: the level of de- 
structiveness of an adult depends on 
the whole of his career-line. More par- 
ticularly, we may single out two sec- 
tors of his total experience which are 
apt to be of considerable weight: the 
current environment he is reacting to 
(e.g., words of a leader of a party not 
my own which manifestly present my 
party as a fatal danger to the Repub- 
lic); and early environments which 
are apt to set up enduring—though by 
no means unmodifiable—tendencies to 
feel and act according to certain pat- 
terns (e¢.g., not to take certain kinds of 
hostile words too seriously ). 

“Political scientists” have been par- 
ticularly interested in relating feelings 
and acts in politics to their current 
political environment. Certain kinds 
of “psychologists” have been particu- 
larly concerned with relating feelings 
and acts of adults in their private lives 
to their early environment. Progress in 
insight into the conditions of high and 
low destructiveness depends on a fu- 
sion of these two orientations. “Human 
nature” is neither benevolent nor 
malevolent; human beings are malev- 
olent-benevolent in different degrees 
and nuances when they have had dif- 
fering experiences. What are the ex- 
periences—in the past and in the pres- 
ent—reducing the incidence of ma- 
levolence? 


Dynamics of Destructiveness 


Let me just point to a few foci of 


work in progress bearing on_ this 
problem. 

(9) One major point of much con- 
temporary research in this area is this: 
human beings are often considerably 
more “moral” and “immoral” than they 
feel themselves to be. Both our uncon- 
scious conscience and our unconscious 
impulses are apt to be more extreme 
than our conscious ideals and wishes. 
Their extremism has, prominently, the 
nuance of destructiveness—in the 
service of imagined self-preservation, 
power, vindictiveness, or punishment 
of self or others for imagined sins. 

(10) To some extent (we do not yet 
know which) the strength of uncon- 
scious destructive strivings is inde- 
pendent of variable arrangements in 
the individual’s experience with other 
human beings. Thus the fact that the 
human organism starts life with a pro- 
tracted period of helplessness has a 
massive impact. But there is equally 
no doubt that known and _ possible 
varieties of human experience make 
for considerable differences in the 
strength of destructive strivings. Cer- 
tain connections in this area (such as 
the impact of great early harshness) 
are well-established, and have indeed 
become commonplaces. But while it 
may by now be easy to indicate cer- 
tain arrangements to avoid, if we want 
to minimize unconscious destructive- 
ness, it is still very difficult to point to 
what should be done. In fact, there is 
evidence that certain efforts oriented 
on the fear of inducing destructiveness 
in the process of socialization either 
do not reach their aim, or attain it at 
high cost to other values. 

(11) Given a certain level of un- 
conscious destructiveness, human be- 
ings have still, as it were, a “choice” 
among a variety of “mechanisms” for 
“handling” it. The mechanisms used 
will determine the derivatives of un- 
conscious destructive strivings in feel- 
ing, thought, and action; they will 
therefore be of direct relevance to the 
viability of democracy. Here the de- 
cisive scientific questions are: under 
what conditions will a certain mech- 
anism—say, “projection”"—be used to 
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manage destructive strivings; and 
what consequences will its use have 
for democracy? And here again I must 
immediately add that research is yet 
in its initial stage. Furthermore, here 
too certain negative points are clear- 
er than the positive ones. For instance, 
one important mechanism to reduce 
anxiety about my destructive strivings 
is to assure myself that there are 
agencies in the external world—par- 
ents, for instance, or “leaders’—who 
will either stop my acting on the 
promptings of “the pig-dog within 
me,” as some Germans used to say; or 
who—being externalized consciences 
—will reduce the guilt accompanying 
destructive behavior which they ap- 
prove. “Political liberty” may for such 
personalities be accompanied by the 
fantasy, laden with (not always con- 
scious) guilt and anxiety, of being 


overwhelmed by inner badness; they 
will hardly be its devoted defenders. 

One of the many alternative mech- 
anisms to deal with destructiveness is 
to put it at the disposal of the kind of 
conscience which is manifestly most 
concerned with the failings of others. 
Instead of being, for example, selfish- 
ly vindictive, we may become self- 
lessly indignant. When much destruc- 
tiveness infiltrates into the conscience 
in this way, my sense of the absolute 
rightness of certain specific arrange- 
ments in society may become so in- 
tense that I feel it to be wicked to 
tolerate the wrong just because the 
majority favors it. The value of free- 
dom will tend to rank lower in my 
value hierarchy than the value of 
This, of 


course, tends to disintegrate democ- 


certain ways of using it. 


racy, which may thus to some extent 
depend on limiting the infiltration of 
destructiveness into conscience. 

But here again there are undesirable 
potentialities on both sides of an op- 
timal position. Democracy is threat- 
ened today not only by a fanaticism 
like that of certain communists. It is 
less obviously, but not necessarily less 
potently, threatened by the opposite 
secular Western trend of moral un- 
certainty which manifests itself, for 
instance, in the presumable decline of 
the capacity for moral indignation. 
The trend towards moral atrophy is 
as obscure to our understanding as it 
is relatively unique in available rec- 
ords of cultures. The dysfunctions of 
of the 
major studies of the scientists of 


the conscience may be one 


democracy. 


Life in America does change foreign 
students’ thinking on the rights and 
wrongs of their everyday conduct, ac- 
cording to a report by M. Robert B. 
Klinger, U-M Center 


counselor. He distinguishes between 


International 


groups of male American and foreign 
students as to their “expressed moral 
Nearly 600 American pre- 
freshmen and graduates, Arabs, Chi- 
nese, Indians, Colombians and Vene- 
zuelans, and Turks were carefully 
questioned on the moral values of con- 
ducts ranging from telling a “white 
lie” to use of habit-forming drugs. 


values.” 


The newly-arrived foreign students 
show a greater agreement on moral 
values than those who have been here 
for some time: “the sojourn apparently 
leads to greater variation among 
them,” Klinger reports. Also, he adds, 
“in general, groups agree more on 
values when they are older, married, 
and further advanced in education.” 

How a foreign student, like an 
American student, is an individual 
before he is anything else, though he 
is not wholly free of his home culture, 
impresses the Michigan counselor. 
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The Morality of 
Foreign Students in America 


“The differences among foreign stu- 
dents as individuals, even among those 
from the same country, are considera- 
ble. The individual is still unique and 
defies generalization.” As_ cultural 
groups, while they all condemn such 
behavior as drunk driving, “there are 
certain actions that appear to be ex- 
tremely different for various cultures,” 
Klinger adds. 

The findings suggest certain impli- 
cations for those who deal with for- 
eign students, he notes: 

“Americans in the university com- 
munity are likely to find most Indian 
Hindus ‘very different, Arab Moslems 
‘too strict, Turks and Latins ‘too leni- 
ent’ in such behavior as drinking. 
“The faculty should be pleased at the 
attention most foreign students give to 
minor rules such as not cutting classes, 
being prepared, not cheating. A for- 
eign student caught violating these 
rules may be as severely condemned 
by his fellow countrymen as by the 
teacher or adniinistration. In fact, he 


may accept any punishment imposed 
if only the delinquency will be kept 
hidden from his group.” 

In summarizing the findings on each 
group, Klinger reports: 

The U.S. Graduate Protestants: 
“Compared to the foreign students, 
they tend to be less severe in judging 
extreme actions as bad or good. They 
differ the and 
least from the Chinese. They tend to 
be less strict than all foreign student 


most from Indians 


groups on school and classroom rules, 
room cleanliness, and nakedness. They 
show racial bias in tending to consider 
it bad to marry a person from another 
race.” 

The Arab Moslems: “This group is 
the most severe of all in its judgment 
of what is very right or very wrong. 
They tend to consider it more wrong 
to disobey minor rules, to be naked, 
not to be clean in one’s room or to be 
prejudiced. Only on two items are 
they less strict than the U.S. Gradu- 
ate Protestants: helping others even 
though inconvenient and marrying a 
person from another race.” 


(continued on page 17) 
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Topics 


Soviet Planning: How Was the 
Puzzle Put Together? 


i impressive platform of the Soviets 


as reported on page 4, must thrill true 
believers ih social planning—until one re- 
members the American political platforms 
and how a bag of hot air can appear to 
contin the wisdom and goodness of the ages. 

For example, how did the Communists, 
without any reference to population growth 
and size, make predictions and projections 
about every phase of the economy and so- 


ciety? Also, for instance, how did they inter- 
relate means and consequences in offering, 
at various points of their program: happy 
mothers who exalt motherhood but partici- 
pate increasingly in work and social activi- 
ties; lighter and better paid jobs for women; 
more time off for pregnant women; reduc- 
tion of domestic work and communal eat- 
ing; grants for unmarried mothers; expan- 
sion of children’s boarding schools, if par- 
ents desire them; moral purity, modesty and 
guilelessness in social and private life; mu- 
tual respect in the family and concern for 
the upbringing of children; more and better 
housing. Call it planning if you wish, but we 
suspect it will end up as “muddling through.” 


No Geriatric Field? 


What makes a new discipline? Who 
controls or can control the process? 
No-one knows, but with new fields 
constantly forming we should find out. 

Writing in the July issue of “The 
New Physician” magazine, Dean Wil- 
liam N. Hubbard, Jr. (M.D.) predicts 
“that geriatrics will become an_in- 
creasingly important part of the teach- 
ing of each of the medical specialties 
(ophthalmology, gynecology, psychi- 
atry, etc.), but in all probability will 
not become established as a separate 
specialty.” 

He also said the greatest obstacle 
today to effective medical education in 
the field of geriatrics is “the lack of a 
substantial body of scientific informa- 
tion which defines and describes the 
process of aging.” Senility, the differ- 
ence between chronologic and biologic 
age, changes in bone and muscle tis- 
sue, and the onset of malignant dis- 
ease are typical problems of aging 
which are now only partially under- 
stood. 
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Pseudo-Policy Science 


Though we like to think of our- 
selves as hard as nails, we are upset 
by the way some geneticists and 
zoologists (usually the ones who get 
the most publicity) move into public 
policy science. We felt queasy about 
Dr. Kinsey’s pronouncements when he 
was alive, whatever our regard for his 
mental bravery and high ability. Now 
the journal Daedalus touts the works 
of geneticist Hermann J. Muller. We 
quote their release: 

“Nobel Laureate geneticist Her- 
mann J. Muller asserts that those per- 
sons with the intelligence and char- 
acter most needed for racial survival 
in the twentieth century are the very 
ones who are reproducing themselves 
the least. The highest rate of repro- 
duction, on the contrary, is among 
people “dominated by superstitious 
taboos,’ unduly egotistical, heedless of 


and Critiques 


another's 


bungling. 


one and 


needs, shiftless, 

Writing in the Summer issue of 
Daedalus, the quarterly journal of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Dr. Muller says, “We cannot 
extrapolate from the past to the future 
and say that our cultural advance will 
continue to result in biological better- 
ment ... There is evidence from more 
than one direction that in man, at 
least one person in five, or twenty per 
cent, carries a detrimental gene which 
arose in the immediately preceding 
generation.’ 

Dr. Muller predicts that so long as 
genetically defective persons continue 
to reproduce, man will come in time 
to depend entirely for survival on the 
highest techniques of civilization. At 
the same time, he will be devoting a 
far greater proportion of time and ef- 
fort than now in supporting the social 
burden of the whole community. 

‘The task of ministering to infirmi- 
ties, says Dr. Muller, “would consume 
all the energy that society could mus- 
ter, leaving no surplus for general cul- 
tural purposes .. . The most effective 
method of positive genetic selection at 
present feasible in man is, of course, 
artificial insemination .. . It should be 
recognized that the couple concerned, 
as well as the physician, have per- 
formed a service to mankind that mer- 
its not disgrace but honor. 

‘The immediate job, he writes, ‘is to 
make a start at getting a genetic 


An Interuniversity Facilities Center 


A large facilities planning effort for eleven of the Midwest's largest 
universities is under way at the University of Wisconsin. Called the 
University Facilities Research Center, and directed by Prof. William S. 
Kinne, Jr., it will be a clearing house for exchange of information and 
a depository for materials from around the nation. Car parking struc- 
tures, major audio-visual installations, flexible research areas and equip- 
ment, and student housing are some of the needs and problems falling 
within the scope of the UFRC, of which The Council of Ten and The 
University of Chicago are members. 
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“Operation Bootstrap” incorporated 
into our mores, by precept and, where 
feasible, by example. A modern and 
free attitude toward such a genetic 
method, he believes, will offer future 
generations the genetic background 
with which to meet the problems of 
their society.” 

The men from the “hard” science 
side of behavioral science, like the 
natural scientists, are generally inat- 
tentive of the question: Who stands 
at the switch, to execute our policies? 

Let us go back to the year 1792 for 
an illustration. Here we have a Dutch 
anthropologist’s demonstration _ of 


what the science of man shows the 
relations of animals and races to be. 

Such incidents in the record of sci- 
ence are not common. Nathaniel Wey! 
recently published a work called The 
Negro in American Civilization which 
clutches at every scientific and 
pseudo-scientific straw to save the 
doctrine of the psycho-biological in- 
feriority of Negroes. 


We should be naive to believe that 
a scientist must be ipso facto innocent 
of creating racial problems, or social 
problems of every sort. It is pseudo- 
policy science when an analytic sci- 


ence jumps directly to a synthetic pub- 
lic policy recommendation. 


The New Posture of the 
Social Welfare Profession 


(Part of a report by Robert E. 
Bondy, Director of the Nationa! 
Social Welfare Assembly, to mem- 
bers and friends of the Assembly ) 


Willingness to respond to the ques- 
tion of who can do it best keynotes 
the relationship of voluntary and gov- 
ernmental social welfare services for 
people. As we have become better 


Skulls and heads of a monkey (Fig. I), an orang-outang (Fig. II), a Negro (Fig. III), and a Kalmuck (Fig. IV) arranged by the Dutch 
anatomist Petrus Camper to illustrate his conception of the facial line and facial angle. The facial line is drawn from the forehead to the 
upper lip; it forms a facial angle with a line drawn from the base of the nose to the auditory opening. This idea of a gradation of head 
forms in the animal kingdom was used by some writers, though not by Camper himself, to support the thesis that there were several 
species of men, the Negro being the lowest in the scale of being. The illustration is from Camper’s Physical Dissertation on the Real 
Differences Presented by the Facial Traits of Men of Different Countries and Different Ages (Autrecht: 1791). 

(From John C. Greene, The Death of Adam, 1959, p. 191, copyright by the lowa State University Press, now also published in a 


Mentor Book. ) 
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acquainted with each other our un- 
derstanding has deepened. We rec- 
ognize that as the way for public 
programs of today was paved by vol- 
untary effort, so we now must together 
search for answers to the new prob- 
lems brought on by automation, by 
unemployment, by new calls for help 
from other lands. Together we con- 
sult and plan, delineating characteris- 
tics of and principles involved in each 
situation as it arises. We have shown 
that we can develop a common ap- 
proach to specific areas of concern, as 
in the care of needy children. We 
have learned to involve key citizens in 
our work, to be flexible in our struc- 
ture and in our program content. In- 
creasingly we are dedicated to achiev- 
ing the well-being of people rather 
than promoting institutionalism or or- 
ganizationalism. Voluntary and gov- 
ernmental agencies stand together for 
the full use of our resources in behalf 
of people. In the pages of this Letter 
will be found a variety of specific As- 
sembly program activities that support 
these comments. 


The social welfare manpower pic- 
ture has shown marked changes in the 
decade just closing. The meaning of 
these changes for the field was dis- 
cussed at the June meeting of the 
Committee on Personnel. In the gov- 
ernmental agencies there are fewer 
public assistance workers than in 1950, 
more child welfare workers. In the 
voluntary field, there are fewer group 
workers and more community organi- 
zation workers. Social workers as a 
whole are older than in 1950, but the 
men are younger. The number of men 
in social welfare almost doubled while 
the women added 25%. The number 
of men in executive positions show 
five times as large an increase as the 
women. The proportion of social wel- 
fare workers in the population in- 
creased by 7%, the larger increases be- 
ing in governmental agencies and in 
the West. 


Educational qualifications are some- 
what higher; salaries, starting low in 
1950, show 76% gain in the decade. 
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Taking into consideration cost of liv- 
ing based on Consumer Price Index, 
the net gain in real earnings was just 
over 43%, a figure further offset by in- 
creased taxes. There are still, however, 
7% of the social welfare workers and 
13% of the recreation workers receiv- 
ing less than $3,500 a year; and only 
4% and 2% who are paid $10,000 or 
over a year. Men are paid more, as 
are those with graduate education. 
For the most part salaries in the met- 
ropolitan areas of the Pacific Coast 
are highest. 


Sensitivity to intergroup problems, 
information about ways to implement 
anti-discrimination laws, and genuine 
commitment to their responsibilities 
are among the areas needing to be 
strengthened if social welfare agen- 
cies are to be more effective in inter- 
group aspects of health, education, 
and housing. Agencies recognize that 
disease germs are color blind, that 
the health of all parts of the popula- 
tion is interdependent, and that ade- 
quate facilities and a well-trained sup- 
ply of professional personnel are need- 
ed to serve the total population. They 
recognize that the by-products of poor 
housing permeate the social agency's 
workload. They know that education 
is basic to the development of lead- 
ership, to strengthening of family life, 
to increasing the potential of our man- 
power, and to our preservation as a 
Nation. The challenge to the field is to 
move forward, to develop the boards 
and a public willing to give leader- 
ship, and a staff committed to the 
principles which undergird the social 
work profession. 


Casework practitioners know the 
tragic effects prejudice and discrim- 
ination have on families and individ- 
uals, for it is these they must deal with 
in many parts of their day by day 
work. Workers must be aware of the 
sources of disorder brought to the 
casework situation, and together with 
the client agree on the goal they seek. 
Boards are the chief and proper agen- 
cy source for concerted action against 
discrimination. The agency executive 


is key to mobilizing the agency for 
effective action. In the total commun- 
ity, the planning council has a major 
role to play. In-service training, intake 
policy, office location, and an informed 
public, including potential users of 
the service, all play a part in the inter- 
group aspects of the practice of case- 
work. 


The Starving of Libraries 


Few people understand the budgets 
of modern large American Universi- 
ties. If they did, they would under- 
stand them even less, in another sense. 
For instance, the University of Wis- 
consin will spend over $72 millions in 
1961-2, of which $40 millions are called 
the general budget. Now of this gen- 
eral budget, only $1.4 millions goes for 
libraries. Not books alone, but whole 
libraries, and we wonder: how little 
must go for real intellectual materials 
in the typical university? The idea that 
a university or college consists essen- 
tially of some books, some teachers to 
cooperate with the books, and not too 
many students to occupy the time of 
books and faculty—an idea that we 
confess to holding—is as true to life 
as saying the USA is a Negro country. 
Some 1,875 students will be added to 
the prior year’s total. The libraries’ 
budget has gone up $153,000; that’s 
something under a hundred dollars 
per new student. But the 30,000 other 
students then “receive” $47 apiece out 
of the $1.25 millions left. A small frac- 
tion, of course, represents books and 
visual materials; some represents use- 
ful services. But it’s doubtful that the 
average student gets much out of the 
libraries save a place to sit and an 
occasional answer to an inquiry. We 
have here a vicious circle, in which 
the ignorant student does not make 
demands, which could not be filled 
anyway by an underpaid and under- 
equipped establishment, which can 
scarcely maintain its past estate much 
less join the information-revolution, 
which is largely ignored by near- 
sighted legislators and flashy adminis- 
trators, whose children don’t acquire 
an interest in-books anyhow. 
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Prospects 
In Retrospect 


On Scientific Language 


Frogs, the comedy of Aristophanes, 
satirizes Euripides for creating a new 
literary language out of the scientific 
vogue of the times. Aristophanes 
grants that Euripides has attained 
lucidity, and has clarified the swollen 
and feverish language which had 
come to him, but objects that tragedy 
needs a grandiose diction and loses 
dignity by referring to objects and 
ideas of everyday life. Euripides is 
presented as saying: 

“I taught them to apply handy meas. 
uring rulers and angle-squares to 
verse; I taught them to reflect, to see, 
to understand, to have aims, to desire, 
to applv techniques, to be on the alert 
for evils, to look deeply into all things, 
quoting familiar objects that they use, 
with which they live, making its pos- 
sible for the audience to refute me if 
there is any error in my art. I did not 
use big words to confuse their ability 
to judge or to take their senses by 
storm.” 

Aristophanes makes the pretensions 
of quantitative science appear ridicu- 
lous by condemning Euripides to 
measure his lines on a balance against 
those of the older tragedian, Aeschy- 
lus. Since the latter's verses have a 
greater emotional impact and are 
more pregnant with meaning, they 
are found to weigh more on the scales. 

Since the stvle of Latin was shaped 
when the skepticism of the Academy 
and Epicureanism were the prevail- 
ing philosophies of educated Romans, 
Latin prefers concrete to abstract 
nouns and factual formulations to 
ones. As a result Christian 
writers found themselves obliged, as 
they state, to take liberties with the 
tradition of Latin style. St. Augustine 
introduced terms such as imperfectio, 
multiplicitas, monstrositas that give an 
emotional overtone to factual state- 


mental 
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Christian writers in- 
vented adjectives such as inscrutabilis 
and imperturbabilis. St. Augustine 
added syllables to nouns in order to 
make them suggestive by their sound: 


ments; other 


substomachans, “stomaching,” submur- 


murare, “to murmur,” adinflare, “to 
inflate.” When he came to the presen- 
tation of important new ideas that 
were meeting with resistance, he re- 
sorted to repetitions so as to obtain 
a sort of hypnotic effect: “If that 
which believe is a_ believable 
thing, then let those who do not be- 
lieve see how stolid they are; and if 
it is unbelievable, then this is also an 
unbelievable thing, that what is un- 
believable should have been believed.” 
(City of God XXII, 5) 

One of the major themes of Euro- 
pean literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is the need for a new style cor- 


we 


responding to the advances of science. 
R. F. Jones has shown that in the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century 
there was a sudden change in English 
prose: a simplification and a rationali- 
zation under the influence of science. 
This change corresponds to the ideas 
of Francis Bacon who argued that the 
most dangerous source of scientific 
errors was the improper use of lan- 
guage (“idols of the market-place”). 
He proposed the establishment of a 
special branch of logic that should 


Livio C. Stecchini 


Beginning with this issue of ABS, 
Dr. Livio Stecchini will contribute 
Prospects in Retrospect on an alter- 
nate monthly schedule. The column 
will discuss forerunners of many a 
modern idea and technique in social 
science. Dr. Stecchini, an authority on 
the history of science, is now com- 
pleting a major work on the history 
of measure. 


criticize the use of words so that they 
be employed merely to express or 
transfer knowledge, excluding formu- 
lations that resort to the strength of 
impression so as to perplex reason, tuo 
overcome it by the force of imagina- 
tion. When Moliére pokes fun at the 
doctors who explained the effects of 
opium by its dormitive power, he in- 
dicates that this explanation does not 
add anything to our knowledge, but 
appears significant because it appeals 
to a subjective experience, that of 
being sleepy. 

Galileo dedicated as much energy to 
the formulation of a philosophy of 
quantitative science as to the develop- 
ment of a new Italian prose adequate 
to that science. As Giorgio de Santil- 
lana has observed, the use of a new 
vernacular scientific style that was 
well received by the educated public, 
was a major factor in bringing upon 
Galileo’s head the wrath of the official 
academic world; it is most unlikely 
that he would have been brought to 
trial if he had expressed himself in the 
conventional scholastic Latin. Galileo 
was so concerned with the need for a 
transparent language that he avoided 
even the polysyllabic formations of 
scientific jargon such as telescope and 
microscope, using instead the modest 
terms occhiale and occhialino, “eye- 
piece” and “little eyepiece.” Galileo 
had come in the footsteps of Rabelais 
who, while writing a mammoth satire 
of scholastic language, displayed the 
widest vocabulary ever used by any 
French writer: he searched for new 
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terms in the crafts and trades, in the 
popular arts and traditions, and in 
the new sciences such as geography 
and architecture. His work makes 
clear that referential language is much 
richer in terms than the mentalistic 
one. When Lavoisier created chem- 
istry as a quantitative science, he in- 
vented a completely new system of 
terminology with the result that today 
a list of chemical terms could easily 
surpass in extension the most com- 
plete dictionary of the English lan- 
guage. The language of alchemy that 
he replaced, was an extremely poor 
one, containing not more than one 
hundred current terms, but it seems so 
impressive, because as Carl Jung has 
shown, it was suggestive of psycho- 
logical affects. 

Economics is a branch of the social 
sciences that has made the most je- 
june use of language. Economists have 
preferred the most common terms of 
everyday speech such as production, 
demand, value, utility, cost; whereas 
each of them could have been substi- 
tuted for by a series of novel terms. The 
word money is made to refer to at 
least ten different entities, and in fact 
occasionally special terms such as 
numerary, currency, and species have 
been suggested. D. H. Robertson has 
asked for economists the right to 
“speak to one another in their own 
jargon,” but the prevailing opinion of 
economists is that technical terms 
would tend to acquire a rigid sub- 
stantial value: it is better to use a com- 
mon term and explain in each case 
what it is meant by it. The word 
“class,” that has been adopted from 
economics by sociology, has the vir- 
tue of being such that even a person 
of average education today knows that 
it can be used in several senses. Sub- 
stitutes have been suggested by socio- 
logists; an example is “peer-group,” 
which appeals to social psychology 
and gives the appearance of substan- 
tial reality. Others are “reference- 
group” and “status-group.” The virtue 
of these linguistic innovations may be 
compared to those suggested by Rich- 
ard Bentley who, in the name of 
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accuracy edited the text of the manu- 
script and changed Milton’s line, 


No light, but rather darkness visible 
into 
No light, but rather a transpicuous 
gloom. 


The linguistic austerity of econom- 
ists results from the fact that their 
science has always been inclined to 
imitate more or less the method of the 
exact sciences and in any case it has 
always dealt with entities that are 
obviously of quantitative nature. 
When economics moves towards psy- 
chology it introduces jargon, such as 
ophelimity. When Pareto moved from 
a mathematical to a psychological ap- 
proach he introduced an entire series 
of newfangled terms, such as “deriva- 
tions” and “residues.” It was under the 
influence of Pareto that the term en- 
trepreneur became popular. He stated 
that a socialist planned society can be 
as efficient as a capitalistic market ec- 
onomy, but the latter is morally su- 
perior. As soon as we say entrepreneur 
we imply some positive qualities of 
character, whereas the term under- 
taker suggested by Edwin Cannan is 
more neutral. (Try to apply to a foun- 
dation for a study of the role of the 
undertaker! ) Since Marxists have suc- 
ceeded in impressing an emotional 
character upon some economic terms, 
in America one usually says relations 
between labor and management, in- 
stead of capital. The term manage- 
ment is also a loaded term, since it 
implies the performance of useful func- 
tions and a claim to prerogatives, by 
which one speaks of rights of man- 
agement with which unions must not 
interfere. 

Today a burning issue in the social 
sciences is the introduction of Freud- 
ian lingo. Freud drew on all termin- 
ologies, sacking physiology, mechan- 
ics, religion, mythology, literature, and 
economics, usually leaving in doubt 
whether he was speaking concretely or 
metaphorically. What Freudism can 
do to language has been brilliantly ex- 
emplified by James Joyce. Jerome S. 
Bruner, professor of psychology at 


Harvard University, in a symposium 
on the history of science has presented 
a brilliant apology for Freud’s choice 
of language: “it fits the human plight, 
its conflicts, its private torments, its 
impulsiveness, its secret and frighten- 
ing urges, its tragic quality”; also, 
“Freud’s mode of thought is not a 
theory in the conventional sense, it is 
a metaphor, an analogy, a way of 
conceiving, a drama.” 

This may be quite interesting from 
the literary point of view, but does 
not justify the introduction of such a 
form of expression in science, and in 
particular in the social sciences which 
claim immediate and utilitarian aims. 
The argument that the subject of in- 
vestigation is the life of man, which 
is a drama, and that the condition of 
man is modern society is tragic, has 
been answered, even in the field of 
tragic literature in the proper sense, 
by Euripides who ‘analyzed the pas- 
sions of a Medea in a scientific style. 
Nobody can say that the philosopher 
Epicurus and the poet Lucretius did 
not fully express the tragic destiny of 
man, although Epicurus tried to imi- 
tate the style of Euclidian geometry 
and went so far as to ban the use of 
all figures of speech. Darwin's concep- 
tion of the biological predicament of 
the human species is so tragic that a 
hundred years later it has still not 
been truly digested by the educated 
public. 

Freud felt justified by the convic- 
tion that he was proclaiming a new 
dispensation, and so do those social 
scientists who follow him and tend to 
transfer the free-association technique 
to the scientific essay. Freud may be 
compared with Giordano Bruno who 
having had a glimpse of a _ novel 
world, felt the duty to involve the 
human race in the enthusiasm of his 
vision. In assessing Freud as a scient- 


_ist there could be repeated the judg- 


ment of Alexandre Koyré about the 
man who carried his passion to the 
flames of the pyre: “Giordano Bruno, 
I regret to say, is not a very good 
philosopher 
scientist 


. he is a very poor 
Bruno’s world view is 
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vitalistic, magical; his planets are 
animated beings that move freely 
through space on their own accord . . . 
Bruno is not a modern mind by any 
means. Yet his conception is so power- 
ful and so prophetic, so reasonable 
and so poetic that we cannot but 
admire it and him.” We are reminded 
of Columbus who landed in a new 
world but could not locate it in a 
proper scientific scheme of coordin- 
ates. Columbus was indignant be- 
cause the Caribs refused to under- 
stand his interpreter, a Jew whom he 
had brought along because he spoke 
Arabic, a language expected to be of 
help in communicating with Chinese. 

Freud deserves better than fol- 
lowers who can only parrot his jargon. 
He needs a Galileo, gifted in method 
and language. 


Updating 1960 
Election Analysis 

President Kennedy's Catholicism 
was clearly the biggest issue of the 
1960 election, causing him an esti- 
mated net loss of 1.5 million votes, the 
University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center team reported in its 
final appraisal of the event. One out 
of every nine ballots cast in 1960 re- 
flected a change from normal voting 
patterns due to religion. 

Largely because of the conflict be- 
tween religious and partisan loyalties, 
over one-third of the electorate (36 
per cent) did not make up their minds 
until the campaign started—the high- 
est proportion of “late deciders” since 
the Center started its election studies 
in 1948. 

In 1960, as in 1948, the Democratic 
candidate came from behind to win by 
a narrow margin in the closing weeks 
of the campaign, they said. Television 
contributed to the Democratic cam- 
paign trend. Four out of five adults 
watched at least one of the TV de- 
bates, the U-M_ experts reported. 
Among viewers whose opinions were 
modified, Kennedy created a more 
favorable impression by a margin of 
nearly 2-1 over Nixon. 
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As tourists begin to crowd the cen- 
tral streets of the City of the Em- 
perors, permanent residents are mak- 
ing their last preparations for their 
August vacations. Even those who re- 
main try to find their way to the more 
village-like outskirts, or to nearby Bur- 
genland resorts for a beer in the sha- 
dow of trees. Dignified headwaiters 
ruefully comment on the growing 
number of cars that take away their 
usual customers: economic boom and 
the progress of technical civilization 
are gradually changing old habits. 

The number of cars is not the only 
sign of the Wirtschaftswunder, as 
Viennese call their present prosperity, 
with a mixture of pride and skepti- 
cism. Modern apartment houses are 
being built all over the city alongside 
the time-honored relics of imperial 
days. Vienna now can boast of two 
“skyscrapers,” somewhat modest by 
American standards, and people are 
better dressed, fed and housed than 
ever before—and probably even gayer 
than in the late 19th century when the 
Austrian capital established its reputa- 
tion for Gemiitlichkeit and a carefree 
life. 

But after living here a few weeks, 
the outsider can hardly escape an im- 
pression of decay and intellectual stag- 
nation, which undoubtedly set in some 
forty years ago, but from which (the 
still grandiose musical culture and the 
performing arts excepted) there has 
been no recovery in recent years. The 
vicissitudes of wars and peace shifted 
the world’s centers far away from 
here, and the atmosphere of the city 
has become somewhat provincial. The 
famed press of Vienna is now defi- 
nitely a thing of the past. Papers are 
uninformative and_ second-rate in 
style, form and coverage. During the 


Correspondence from Vienna 


August 8, 1961 
days of the recent Tunisian crisis a 
sensational sexual murder easily stole 
the headlines. The value of stories is 
judged by their “juiciness.” The great 
currents of world events do not thrill 
the public here. The great decisions of 
today are no longer made in this capi- 
tal—unless_ by distinguished  for- 
eigners—and as one friend commented 
with some sarcasm: “We Austrians 
lost our colonies long long ago.” 

The state of sciences and scientific 
research is probably even more parl- 
ous. One reason is a lack of means to 
compete with the technical giants of 
East and West, the Americans, Rus- 
sians, or neighboring West Germans 
(whose tourists are probably most re- 


sented of all those who visit Vienna). 


There are hardly any funds available 
at universities to conduct research. 
Laboratories are crowded and equip- 
ment is unsatisfactory. Young faculty 
members earn about $50-80 per 
month, and advancement is slow. 
There is hardly any stimulus to ex- 
plore new frontiers of knowledge, and 
dissertations show little originality. 
Few students ever use their library 
cards except to enjoy the heating 
there on cold winter days. The chairs 
of social science—still at the faculty 
of law—are occupied by professors 
who appreciate legal and social philo- 
sophy more than empirical investiga- 
tion. Interest in new trends is not en- 
tirely absent among younger people, 
and a program social psychology 
will be inaugurated this fall, subsid- 
ized by a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

The Austrian intellectual is gener- 
ally more conservative than his West- 
ern counterparts. There is little de- 
monstrative nonconformism. The pa- 
trons of Vienna’s only real Kiinstler- 
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kafee (Hawelka in the Dorotheer- 
gasse ) meet in surprisingly petty bour- 
geois surroundings and their external- 
ized existentialism carries little con- 
viction. Historically, the conservative 
state had always supported scientific 
and economic progress, and absolut- 
ist rule often represented modern 
ideas opposed by the forces of the 
landed feudalism. Intellectuals rallied 
around the Crown, and the Crown 
was always ready to reward loyalty. 
Moreover, the meagerness of material 
rewards had always been successfully 
balanced by high prestige and respect 
paid to the men of letters. The defer- 
ential “Herr Doktor” with which even 
today any young university graduate 
is ‘invariably and emphatically ad- 
dressed seems to be the price this 
society pays for less deviance and 
social rebellion by its intellectuals. 
Like their elders who have already 
graduated from institutes of higher 
learning, the students are less rebelli- 
ous and more conservative than the 
average student of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Politically, like the rest of the 
country, they are organized around 
the two big parties, the Socialists and 
the People’s Party, the latter having 
far greater support among them. Their 
associations take little part in actual 
politics and serve primarily as avenues 
of occupational advancement. Since 
party patronage in the form of the 
“Proporz’ system has become part and 
parcel of Austrian life under the coali- 
tion governments, eatin in one 


Morality of Foreign Students 


(continued from page 10) 

The Chinese Non-Christians: “The 
tend to differ from the U.S. Graduate 
Protestants in expressing themselves as 
being more strict on school rules, 
cleanliness, vandalism, overriding am- 
bition, and tardiness; they tend to be 
more lenient on religious items.” 

The Indian Hindus: “The Indians 
are most different from other groups, 
which may lead to proportionately 
more misunderstandings. The Indians 
tend to differ from the U.S. Graduate 
Protestants in expressing themselves 
as more strict on driving, family, job, 
and school rules, loyalty, cleanliness, 
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of the associations is almost indispens- 
able except for those with independ- 
ent means. Like the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Austrians, they accept 
this system as neither good nor bad 
but in a way inevitable and only a 
few are adherents of lunatic fringes of 
the Left or Right. Early in June a 
student strike and a series of student 
demonstrations caused a great stir, but 
the movement was non-political in 
nature, and was prompted only by the 
students’ desire to get better educa- 
tion facilities and generally a greater 
share in the allocation of public funds. 
For the benefits of social scientists 
one should write a few words about 
library work here. Libraries have rich 
materials and they are a paradise for 
researchers interested in the history of 
East and Central Europe and diplo- 
matic history, especially until 1918. 
The two main places of interest are 
the Universitatbibliothek and the Na- 
tionalbibliothek to which one can add 
the collections of the National (former 
Imperial) Archives with thousands of 
still unearthed and unpublished docu- 
ments in the files. The excitement of 
the treasure hunt is only marred by 
the cumbersome system of borrow- 
ing and reading. Open stacks are na- 
turally unheard of, and in order to 
borrow one has to fill out elaborate 
applications each time. The waiting 
period is often more than one day, and 
as a rule, only five requests can be 
handed in at a time. 
The attitude of the 


librarians is 


nakedness, and tardiness; they tend 
to be more lenient on religious attend- 
ance and habit-forming drugs.” 

The South American Roman Catho- 
lics: “As with the Turks, they are 
more lenient in general than are the 
other foreign student groups. They 
tend to express themselves as more 
strict on job rules.” 

The Turkish Moslems (Engineers ): 
“They are one of the most lenient 
groups in their expressed values. They 
do not appear to have much in com- 
mon as to the strictness or leniency 
with the other Moslem group, the 
Arabs, except agreeing on modesty. 
The Turks tend to express themselves 


also somewhat trustrating. It is 
marked by a strong desire to protect 
the books from the incomprehens- 
ible avidity of readers. Like all other 
public employees, the librarian is part 
of an impersonal institutional order, 
and while in his private life he may 
share the Gemiitlichkeit of his fellow 
Viennese, his official attitude is one of 
suspicion and rigor sometimes very 
close to rudeness. The traditional idea 
of the bureaucrat survived the many 
social and political changes of the 
last half century, and is very far from 
the English or American image of the 
civil servant. The bureaucracy has 
been and is the master of the public, 
a relationship remarkably expressed in 
all contact between institutional au- 
thority and the individual. 

But none of these experiences can 
really spoil one’s summer work and 
rest in Vienna. All these small disap- 
pointments are mitigated by the de- 
lightful air of Altwien and the smiling 
hospitality of most of its citizens. 
Whenever the foreigner grumbles he 
is only joining the Viennese. They are 
habitual grumblers and they do it in 
good humor. And when the foreigner 
complains he is often doing so out of 
the same nostalgia that brings us back 
every now and then from our more 
dynamic world to the city on the blue 
Danube. 

Andrew Janos 


Andrew Janos is on the staff of the Center 
of International Studies 
versity. 


at Princeton Uni- 


as more strict than the U.S. Graduate 
Protestants on tardiness and naked- 
ness. They tend to be somewhat less 
strict but still judge as bad the use of 
habit-forming drugs. They are also 
more lenient on religion.” 

The U.S. Pre-Freshmen Protestants: 
“This group, the youngest of all and 
presumably therefore least mature, is 
the most lenient of all. They tend to 
be more lenient than the foreign 
groups on nakedness, obeying job 
rules, slander, stealing and vandalism. 
As with the Graduates they are more 
strict than the foreign students on 
racial bias in considering it wrong to 
marry a person from another race.” 
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The Study Hatchery 


Medicos, Ministers, and Mental Health 


A report on a project bringing together pastors and psychiatrists of 
an Illinois town to learn to understand each other’s functions, and to 
make religious counseling more intelligible and effective. 


and minister are learning 
through a University of Chicago 
research project to work together to 
attend to the mental health problems 
of hospital patients at LaGrange, Illi- 
nois, a western suburb of Chicago. 

“This is the first time in the nation 
that a group of ministers and doctors 
have actually gotten down to cases to 
make a concerted attack in a single 
community on mental health prob- 
lems,” reports Rev. Granger E. West- 
berg, D. D., of the University of 
Chicago, who is directing the project. 
(He holds a joint professorial appoint- 
ment in the Division of the Biological 
Sciences and the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, the nation’s 
first joint religion and health academic 
chair. ) 

The basic aim of the project is 
“placing emphasis upon detection as 
well as upon modes of prevention of 
illness.” “A sound understanding of 
spiritual health in the community” is 
a secondary goal. 

One setting for the LaGrange pro- 
ject is the Community Memorial 
Hospital, 5101 Willow Springs, La- 
Grange, where 15 to 20 ministers, 
12 doctors, and representatives of 
the Southwestern Suburban Mental 
Health Clinic meet weekly to actually 
“get down to cases” in assessing not 
only the problems of the parishioners, 
but of the participants as well. 

The second locale in which the 
study is being carried out is The Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus, where the 
LaGrange project was launched on 
June 27, 1960, with a one-week semi- 
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nar followed by a second week in 
September which the ministers at- 
tended. 

When the ministers arrived at The 
University of Chicago last June, they 
lived in one of the dormitories on the 
campus and spent a 12-hour work day 
during the two-week seminar. During 
the first day alone, they heard lectures 
from a minister, two psychiatrists, and 
a psychologist, studied the case of a 
patient suffering from anxiety at The 
University of Chicago Clinics, and 
filled out reports on their own psy- 
chological histories. 

During each day’s seminar, patient 
case histories were candidly discussed. 
Some of the other subjects for lectures 
and discussion included, “The Pastor 
as a Group Leader,” “Grief as a Pre- 
cipitator of Illness,” “Moral Questions 
in the Use of Medication,” “Pre-Mari- 
tal Counseling,” and “The Minister's 
Interest in the Psychosomatic Ap- 
proach to Illness.” 

Each minister also received a series 
of psychological tests during the first 
week on campus. Some of these tests 
were repeated when the ministers re- 
turned to The University of Chicago 
for another week of study in Septem- 
ber, 1960, and they will be given for 
a third time when the study is com- 
pleted in 1962. 

Regarding the weekly case confer- 
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ences with the hospital physicians, 
one minister, Rev. Theodore Gerken, 
said, “A beginning has been made in 
communication between the minister 
and the doctor. Traditionally, each 
has gone his own way, only acciden- 
tally treating the same patient. Now 
we often find that we are both minis- 
tering to the total health of the same 
human being. Each knows the patient 
from a separate viewpoint. Through 
this new method of communication, 
we are trying to work out a better 
ministry.” 

A second LaGrange pastor, Rev. 
Jack H. Ruff, reports, “We are learn- 
ing that the spiritual values and psy- 
chiatric concepts dovetail more often 
than not. We are constantly consider- 
ing the individual as both a spiritual 
and emotional being, and in this wav. 
learning to cope more adequately 
with personal problems of our par- 
ishioners. I have been surprised to 
find time and again how many prob 
lems we share.” 

The Divinity School of The Univer- 
sity of Chicago will attempt to answer 
three basic questions in the 18 La- 
Grange area churches from which 
these ministers come. These questions 
are: 

1) How the members of the con- 
gregation perceive their pastor in the 
role of counselor and how this image 
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changes during the two-year project 
period. 

2) Changes which occur in the 
group life of the congregation as a 
result of the pastor's new knowledge 
of group dynamics. 

3) Changes in relations between 
local churches and community health 
agencies. 

Rev. Westberg hopes that the minis- 
ters will learn a good deal about psy- 
chiatry from the LaGrange project. 
He said: 

“It is no secret that clergymen have 
been both irritated and intrigued by 
developments in the field of psychia- 
try .. . Clergymen have been intrigued 
by psychiatry’s unusual ability to get 
behind the facade of man to the real 
person inside. Psychiatry says that 
when a man ‘makes up his mind’ 
more than conscious processes are 
involved. Now we recognize the 
power of this dynamic unconscious. 

“Ministers are now developing a 
new appreciation of the great changes 
which can be brought about by con- 
versation. They see such conversations 
as having a sacred quality about them. 
Next, there is a potential for any 
minister to analyze the religious con- 
version experience. While there is 
always an element of mystery about 
religious conversion, there are yet 
other aspects of it which are similar 
to the reorientation of character which 
takes place in psychotherapy. 

“The minister also appreciates that 
psychiatry has forced him to take a 
deeper look at the concept of sin. It 
gives him a slightly better idea why 
some people hang on to a harmful 
habit or sin though intellectually they 
are aware that it will be their undo- 
ing. The minister sees that there is 
more to psychotherapy than self- 
awareness. Clearing away the neurotic 
overlay constitutes only the beginning 
of a long and difficult process of re- 
construction. The minister also gains 
a new respect for the importance of 


‘feelings’ as people make their day-to- 
day decisions. He learns to distinguish 
between a faith that is genuine and 
one that is false. No longer is he so 
easily taken in by people who are 
using religion for their own purposes. 
He knows better how to minister to 
the traditional church hypocrite who 
basically is a very unhappy person. 

“The minister learns that sex is not 
only to be thought of in terms of 
physical relations, but to have a more 
reverent appreciation of the body as 
a creation of God, without the re- 
strictive ideas of shame and _ guilt 
which in the past have too often ac- 
companied any mention of the body. 

“Finally, the minister gains a new 
appreciation of private confession, 
which is certainly one vital meaning 
of pastoral counseling Clergymen 
are even considering the possibility 
of augmenting the usual prayer of 
confession in the worship service with 
the announcement of the availability 
of the pastor to talk with people pri- 
vately.” 

The LaGrange project is based 
on findings in a “pilot” study con- 
ducted in Kokomo, Indiana, from 1957 
to 1959, with a grant from the Lilly 
Foundation. A two-year experiment 
was launched in which 23 of Kokomo’s 
clergymen came to The University of 
Chicago to study their role in mental 
health and then put theory into prac- 
tice in their home town. According to 
the Rev. Westberg, “The project dem- 
onstrated that when a group of minis- 
ters from the same community meet 
regularly for organized discussion in 
which they actually ‘get down to 
cases’ a new kind of concerted attack 
can be made on health problems.” 


Eagleton Practical 
Politics Grants 


Dr. Donald G. Herzberg, Director 
of the Eagleton Institute of Politics, 
at Rutgers, has announced various 
grants-in-aid under a Falk Founda- 


tion subsidy of research in practical 
politics. Started this year are studies 
of American political folk-culture by 
Scott Greer; of Ohio county political 
party organizations by Thomas Flinn; 
of political role of public authorities 
by Robert Smith; and, of the motives 
that lead men to seek local elective 
offices by Herbert Jacob. Lesser grants 
will allow scholars to study local-level 
politics in such states as Wisconsin, 
California, New Jersey and Missouri. 
Dr. Herzberg invites further applica- 
tions for such research 
prior to November 1. 


subventions 


Center for Human Learning 
To Open at U. C. Berkeley 


BerKELEY.—More knowledge about 
knowledge will be the goal of a new 
Center for Human Learning to open 
next month on the Berkeley campus 
of the University of California. The 
new research unit is planned for in- 
tensive scientific inquiry into the way 
knowledge is acquired and retained. 

Dr. Leo J. Postman, professor of psy- 
chology, will be Chairman of the Cen- 
ter, which will receive support during 
its initial three years from a recent 
pledge of $173,500 from the National 
Science Foundation. 

Scholars from various University 
departments including psychology, 
speech, education, and philosophy will 
use the new Center to pursue projects 
related to human learning. 

According to Dr. Postman, the Cen- 
ter will provide laboratories where 
these scholars and their assistants will 
gather and analyze many kinds of 
data. 

Among the topics of interest in the 
Center's initial projects will be an 
analysis of the memory process, the 
way human subjects learn to discrimi- 
nate among various quantities and 
qualities, the generality of learning 
skills (including the validity of the 
“retarded” classification), and prob- 
lems of language learning. 
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Social Science Machinery 


An Audio-Visual 
Graphics Suite 


With the trend toward large classes 
well established, the U. of Connecti- 
cut’s year-old Graphics Suite may 
offer a little help on the problem of 
college instruction in the ‘60s. As an 
example, some months ago Carlton 
W. H. Erickson, director of Connecti- 
cut’s Audio-Visual Center, was chat- 
ting with a member of the History 
Department. The historian mentioned 
a collection of memorabilia he had 
gathered during his years in Paris. 
These consisted largely of post cards, 
maps and other visual materials. The 
professor used these materials for class 
lectures but, as his classes grew larger, 
this became a cumbersome process 
and there was a fear that the ma- 
terials might be lost or destroyed. 
Erickson suggested the historian bring 
his materials to the Graphics Suite in 
the new A-V Center and reproduce 
them on film. Each reproduction 
would take 3 minutes with the Polar- 
oid Copier. Hesitant at first, the his- 
torian quickly mastered the Copier 
and acquired 2 trays of 34” x 4” slides 
which he came to use more effectively 
than he ever thought possible. The 
historian is one of 47 faculty members 
from 18 University departments who 
now use the do-it-yourself operation. 


In addition to the Polaroid Copier, 
Erickson’s customers use the Center's 
Contura-Constat photo-copier outfit 
for paper, translucent and transparent 
copies of tables, diagrams, and printed 
matter. The Center also contains a 
Retina Reflex S, 35mm, single lens 
reflex copying camera designed to 
make 2” x 2” slides in color or b & w, 
and a Photo-Printer for exposing 
Diazo-coated films for producing over- 
head-projector transparencies. 

Beyond these available working 
tools, Eirckson’s staff offer instructions 
in use of apparatus to all faculty who 
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wish to take advantage of them. In 
recent months faculty have used the 
Graphics Suite to: 1) produce all sorts 
of graphs, 2) copy research illustra- 
tions of electromicroscope enlarge- 
ments, 3) copy musical score sheets, 
and 4) copy botanical and zoological 
specimens to be exhibited from a 
lectern for slide projection. 

Erickson notes the time lag involved 
in book publishing as a specific in- 
structional problem which the Center’s 
ability to copy current materials, 
found in day-to-day professional jour- 
nals but not yet in texts, solves. These 
materials can be projected on the 
classroom screens almost immediately 
after their original publication, ex- 
posing (the student) at once to the 
newest concepts and pictorial and dia- 
grammatic material. 


CIA IBM IR 


The task of data retrieval is becom- 
ing an increasingly tough nut for the 
Central Intelligence Agency to crack. 
Thus, Walnut, prototype of an elec- 
tronic information-retrieving system, is 
being built for the CIA by Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. 

IBM claims the data retriever can 
find any one of millions of docu- 
mented pages in an information file 
center, transfer a minute image of the 
page to a card and have the data en- 
larged on a screen in front of the 
viewer, all within five seconds. And, 
the original document stays in storage 
during the process. 

Just how the CIA will use Walnut 
when delivered next year is not cer- 
tain. However, theoretically, the sys- 
tem, employing a small roomful of 
machines, will photograph a page at 
a time each acquisition of interest to 
the CIA division in question. The 
microfilmed page will be one-thou- 
sandth the size of the original. These 
photographic images will be trans- 
ferred to strips of film, with ninety- 
nine images to the strip. During this 


process a control card will be punched 
automatically to record the location of 
the page in the file. The image strips, 
in plastic cells of five strips each, will 
be stored in a bin holding up to 
990,000 images. In total, Walnut will 
accommodate 100 files, roughly equiv- 
alent to 300,000 average-sized books. 

Each document will be given a 
number. The title, author and a brief 
synopsis with key words will be in- 
dexed. When a particular item is 
wanted a list of key words, perhaps 
twenty-five of them, will be fed into 
the index machine. During a_ brief 
electronic search, the strip with the 
right item will be plucked from its 
plastic cell, and the pages will be 
photographed with an ultraviolet ma- 
chine. In a few seconds the tiny pho- 
tos, mounted on a card, will be ready 
for a viewing machine that will blow 
them up to full size. 


Mathematical Models 
Conference 


A Conference on Mathematical 
Models in the Social and Behavioral 
Sciences is planned for November 2 
through 5, 1961, at Cambria Pines 
Lodge, Cambria, California, under the 
auspices of the Western Management 
Science Institute, U. C. L. A., with 
Ford Foundation support. 

It will be the purpose of this con- 
ference to make possible the presenta- 
tion and intensive discussion of tech- 
nical papers in this area by scholars 
from fields such as psychology, soci- 
ology, business administration, politi- 
cal science, economics, mathematics, 
and _ biology. 

The emphasis should be on con- 
ceptual innovation, supported by data, 
rather than on purely formal models 
or techniques of data analysis as such. 
Contributions should report empirical 
findings when available, and under 
any conditions they should indicate 
possible approaches to the empirical 
testing of the model or theory. Many 
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i the contributions will be of rela- 
tively recent origin. 

Topics such as the following may 
be of particular interest: interper- 
sonal and group behavior, organiza- 
tional and institutional behavior, and 
personality theory, especially in its 
implications for social interaction. 
Other topics, however, will be given 
consideration. 

While few papers will require more 
than one hour to present, there are no 
formal limitations as to length. Upon 
acceptance, minor adjustments in 
length or format may be necessary. 

Conference participants will receive 
travel and maintenance expenses, and 
an honorarium of $300. 

A completed paper or detailed ab- 
stract should be available no later than 
October 1 for distribution to partici- 
pants. 

A brief abstract or proposal, or in- 
quiry, should be sent immediately to: 
Mathematical Models Conference, 
Professors Fred Massarik and Phil- 
burn Ratoosh, co-chairmen; c/o Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 


Language Play-back 


At the U. of Michigan Conference 
on Innovations in Teaching, in July, 
a collaborative research program of 
psychologists and linguists to facilitate 
Spanish language learning was de- 
scribed. Dr. Harlan L. Lane, con- 
sultant to the U-M Language Labora- 
tory, declared that the group decided 
to parallel the child’s steps in learning 
his language. “The child hears, under- 
stands and speaks the language be- 
fore he expands his vocabulary and 
ability to write and spell. 

“Our point of departure was to 
teach the students to discriminate 
among the sounds of Spanish. In do- 
ing this, we hoped . . . to teach him 
to distinguish between acceptable and 
unacceptable Spanish, and to make 
him his own instructor in the course 
of learning to speak the language. 

“Using the machine, the student 
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learns whether he has produced a 
faithful reproduction of the model 
sound and modifies his own response 
appropriately. 

‘The student takes a cartridge of 
magnetic recording tape and inserts 
it in a playback device. In any one 
cartridge, three types of stimuli ap- 
pear: the Spanish sound that the stu- 
dent is learning to discriminate and 
the Spanish and English approximates 
he is learning to distinguish from it. 

“When the student presses a button, 
he learns from a reinforcement tone 
whether or not he was correct. After 
reaching a criterion score, he goes on 
through the isolated sounds, sound se- 
quences, and stress and 
patterns of the language. 


intonation 


“We have controlled the environ- 
ment so that the response needed at 
each point occurs, has its effect, and is 
likely to occur under similar condi- 
tions. In this way, there is a constant 
interchange between the student and 
his ‘private tutor,’ although a human 
teacher is never physically present.” 


TV vs. TM 


While the television teacher presents 
the same many students 
simultaneously, the teaching machine 
presents a lesson to one student at a 
time. A long-range project in the 
Learning Laboratory at the U. of 
Wisconsin is attempting to gather ac- 
curate information about how students 
learn efficiently by these two rapidly 
growing but different teaching tech- 
niques . 


lesson to 


The current study, “Strategies in 
Concept Attainment,” hopes to iden- 
tify the means of learning that lead 
to the most efficient attainment of con- 
cepts. “A teacher may know his sub- 
ject extremely well but may experi- 
ence difficulty in presenting it in one 
or more of television, teaching ma- 
chines, self-teaching books, lectures, 
and other techniques,” reports Prof. 
Klausmier, director of the project. 

Prof. Klausmier and research assist- 
ant Joe Byers have devised a replica- 


ble means of identifying strategies, a 
method of learning. They find that a 
person who skips steps in gathering 
and testing information does not get 
the solution as efficiently as the stu- 
dent who systematically identifies and 
analyzes information step by step. 

This immediate stu“y is part of the 
long-range research “to obtain more 
accurate information about how stu- 
dents learn efficiently. In turn, this 
increased knowledge should make it 
possible to do a better job with teach- 
ing machines, television, self-teaching 
textbooks and various means of in- 
struction used by teachers directly,” 
says Prof. Klausmier. 


A Research Network 
For Poor Countries 


A network of international coopera- 
tion in research on problems of newly 
developing countries is recommended 
in a staff paper released by Standard 
Research Institute’s International In- 
dustrial Development Center (IIDC). 

The paper, “Scientific Research and 
Progress in Newly Developing Coun- 
tries,” reports on the deliberations of 
a volunteer study group which met 
weekly at the Institute for several 
months during the past year. The 
group included more than 40 scien- 
tists, technologists, and research ad- 
ministrators representing such fields 
as chemistry, physics, electronics, bi- 
ology, medicine, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, political 
science, and other specialties. The 
paper was written by Eugene Staley, 
research director of the IIDC, and 
David C. Fulton, manager of public 
affairs. 

The paper suggests a five-point pro- 
gram for tailoring research to the 
needs of newly developing countries. 
It also suggests actions that might be 
taken by foundations, the United Na- 
tions, private industry, development 
agencies in the newly developing 
countries themselves, and _ scientists 
and scientific institutions in the 
United States. 
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New Studies in Behavorial Science 
and Public Policy 


These items are selected and annotated by the ABS staff in a periodic search 
of new issues of 250 journals and reviews, including about 100 that are published 
outside the United States, and from announcements and review copies of books 
and fugitive materials recently published. Some items of special interest are boxed. 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH FouNpDATION. Sources of Published Adver- 
tising Research. New York: Author, 1960, $20.00 (for mem- 
bers). Advertising research; bibliography. 

ArrkeNn, M. J. Physics and Archaeology. New York: Interscience 
Publishers, 1961, $6.00. Describes the application of physics to 
archeology. Emphasizes methods which produce objective, quan- 
titative results. 

ANNUAL REviEW OF PsycHoLocy, XII, 1961, $7.00, ed. Paul R. 
Farnsworth. Palo Alto, Calif.: Annual Reviews. Psychology; 
Yearbooks. 

“The Anthropology of Conflict.” J. of Conflict Resolution, V (#1, 
Mar. ’61). Issue contains articles on sources of conflict in agri- 
cultural communities in East Africa, India, Portugal, on feuding 
in Morocco, conflict between father and son in the Volta Re- 
public, on modes of conflict resolution in Congo, games and 
magic among the Zulu, and research on ethnocentrism. 

Appe, D., ed. Sociological Studies of Health and Sickness. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960, $7.50. A source book for the health 
professions on ways of diagnosing the need for care, on the 
patient’s point of view, on psychosocial environments of illness, 
and on hospital organization. 

Austrvy, J., “Méthodes mathématiques et Sciences de Homme.” 
R. Econ., #3 (May ’61), 414-39. Clear and fundamental talk 
about the ways quentitative method can weave into social 
science 

BarAN, P. A., and HosssawM, E. J., “The Stages of Economic 
Growth.” Kyklos, XIV (#2, 1961), 234-42. A slashing and gen- 
erally correct criticism of Rostow’s well-publicized theories. 

Beaucuamp, G. A. Curriculum Theory. Wilmette, Ill,: The Kagg 
Press, 1961. A strangely abstract work, not at all incompre- 
hensible, but one that discusses all aspects of curriculum save 
what should be taught. The factors that influence the curricu- 
lum—extra-mural, in-group, and design—are treated. 

Becker, E. Zen: a rational critique. New York: Norton, 1961, 
$4.00. Assesses Western psychotherapy and Eastern Zen and 

thought reform as approaches to problem solving. 

Berke, W. European Election by Direct Suffrage. Leyden: Sythoff, 
1961. The systems of 15 nation members of the Council of 
Europe examined, and the D’Hondt semi-independent list sys- 
tem of PR is recommended for the election of a European par- 
liament. 

Berrien, F. K., “The Cyberneics of Management.” Personnel 
Admin., XXIV (#4, July-Aug. ’61), 6-13. Organizational needs 
and results are ordinarily looked at by the manager in terms of 
rational factors. At work, too, are a host of non-rational factors 
which affect management and production. 

BRENNEMAN, H. W., “The Annual Legal Check-Up.” Amer. Bar 
Assoc., XLVII (#7, July ’61), 689-92. State Bar of Michigan’s 
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“Annual Legal Check-Up” program that gives a person an 
annual examination on his legal health, preventive and remedial. 
How it works, its success as a public relations vehicle. 


Burra, E. S., Modern Production Management. New York: 
John Wiley, 1961. 

A business executive who tries to solve complex 
industrial problems by mere intuition and judgment is like 
a bush pilot trying to fly a huge passenger jet “by the 
seat of his pants,” says Dr. Buffa, professor of production 
management at UCLA, who believes that electronic com- 
puters and “mathematical models” of business operations 
have outmoded pure judgment and experience. He re- 
veals the results of an experiment involving intuitive 
judgment by 52 top business leaders enrolled in UCLA's 
executive program. All 52 executives were asked to make 
a complex business decision related to bidding on two 
government contracts. The several variables in the situa- 
tion provided 20 alternative solutions. 

“Only 10% of the executives made the best possible 
decision, and, significantly, all of these men worked out 
the solution mathematically. “Intuition, good judgment, 
and emotion all proved poor seconds.” 

Since World War II business intuition has been giving 
way to analytical methods. “Many of the decisions which 
used to be made weekly by a manager can now be made 
automatically by a computer, provided it is furnished 
with correct data.” 

The book also discusses some of the factors of modern 
production management, including a broad set of analyti- 
cal methods which may be applied to the design and 
control of production systems. 


Cassirer, E. The Logic of the Humanities. Tr. from German by 
C. S. Howe, New Haven, Conn.: Yale U. Press, 1961, $4.50. 
The philosopher analyzes hasic concept underlying the arts, his- 
toric knowledge, and knowledge of human nature. 

Cocurane, E. W. Tradition and Enlightenment in the Tuscan 
Academies. Chicago, U. of Chicago Press, 1961, $6.00. Examines 
the age of the Enlightenment in Tuscany, describes a small 
world of big ideas, in which scholars, landowners, priests, and 
politicians worked together in literary and scientific academies 
to bring the new concepts of science, art, and social justice to 
their fellow citizens. 

Davison, W. P., “A Public Opinion Game.” Pub. Opinion Q., 
XXV (2, Summer 61), 210-20. An application of game theory 
to public opinion, based on assigning roles and recording con- 
sequences as the players deal with issues. 


Dawson, J. G., et al, eds. Psychotherapy with Schizophrenics. 
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Baton Rouge: Louisiana St. U. Press, 1961, $5.00. New tech- 
niques and theories, as presented by Carl Rogers, R. R. Monroe, 


E. B. Brody, A. E. Scheflen, R. Roessler, and T. Malone. 
JouveneL, B., “The Chairman’s Problem.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., 
LV (#2, June 61), 368-72. A brilliant and enjoyable essay 
that carries a hypothetical case to the conclusion that “exclusive 
emphasis on formal rights must inevitably breed in citizens the 
feeling that they are deceived. . With increasing centraliza- 
tion we move from the viewpoint of the right of speech to 
situations of increasing scarcity, which make the actual enjoy- 
ment of the formal right more and more subject to narrower 
bottlenecks. This is not generally understood and people feel 
mystified. This can be remedied only by speaking increasingly 
in terms of feasibility.” 
The Origins of Scientific Thought. Chicago, 
of Chicago Press, 1961. $5.95. Aims to make the scientific 
spirit understood by showing how the great imaginative ideas 
of science were born. Certa‘n essential ideas which fructified in 
later times have been illustrated by means of the original state- 
ment and its cultural context. 
N. P., and H. K. Sroneg, eds. 
therapists. Baton Rouge: 


Dr SANTILLANA, 


The Training of Psycho- 

Louisiana St. U. 1960, $5.00. 
Essays on social class and mental illness, the goals of practi- 
tioners, social workers as psychotherapists, broad spectrum 
therapy, selection, training, and supervision of therapists. 

Dror, Y., “Prolegomenon to a Social Study of Law.” J. of Legal 
Education, XII1 (#2), 131-56. Nature, scope, and methods of 
the study. The basic tasks stated, several conceptual and me- 
thodological problems treated. 


Press, 


Lists the functions of law. 
Describes types of research encountered and the needs of the 
discipline. 


Dusos, R. The Dreams of Reason. New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1961, $5.00. Lectures to atomic scientists contain- | 
ing many engaging incidents and ideas from author's life 
and the history of science. The dreams of reason can pro- 
duce monsters (following Goya). Everything is relevant 
to everything else and many scientific advances come from 
total intuitions rather than fragments of nature artificially 
broken down. 


Evkins, S., and E. MckKrrrick, 
Men of the Revolution.” Pol. Sci. Q., LXXVI (#2, 
181-216. The history of the study of the 
the Constitution 


“The Founding Fathers: Young 
June ’61) 
makers and making of 
surveyed and assessed, including work in 
progress. 


Encexs, S., “The Political Elite in Australia.” Pol. Studies, IX 
(#1, Feb. 61), 16-36. A full statistical and general description 
of the elements in the leadership, class, religion, social class, etc. 

Erzioni, A. Complex Organizations; a social reader. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Wilson, 1961, $6.75. Articles on “social units 
which are predominantly oriented to ts attainment of specific 
goals,” especially those with bureaucratic characteristics. 

FrieDMAN, M., “Monetary Data and National Income Estimates.” 
Econ. Dev. and Cultural Change, IX (#3, Apr. 61), 267-86. 
Chief defects in early monetary data and how to improve the 
accuracy and yield of such data. 

FRIEDMANN, W., “Legal Philosophy and Judicial Lawmaking.” 
Columbia Law R., LXI (#2, May ’61), 821-845. A formal and 
informed analysis bringing two divorced but mutually essential 
partners together. 


—s W. A., “A Theory of Coalition Formation.” Amer. Soc. 
, XXVI (#3, June ’61), 373-82. Coalition formation is per- 
vasive aspect of social life. Presents a theory of coalition forma- 
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tion with statement of conditions and assumptions. While applic- 
able to groups of varying sizes it is shown to be consistent with 
Caplow’s theory of conditions on the triad. 

Garpner, M. Logic Machines and Diagrams. New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1961, $2.25. Complete survey of mechanical and electrical 
machines designed to solve problems in formal logic, 
geometrical methods for doing the 


GENDELL, M. and H. L. Zerrerserc, eds. A Sociological Almanac 
for the United States. New York: Bedminster Press, 1961. A 
good idea, for there is no compact, veritable factbook on society 
and it is to be hoped that a second edition some day will bring 
in many new types and bodies of data, in some cases eliminating 
the present ones. Human resources, polity and order, economy, 
science, religion, art, ethics, and community constitute the values 
based chapters. Authors also contribute useful essays, such as 
on how to read a table. 


and of 
same thing. 


Gerze.s, J. W. and P. W. JAckson, 


and Cognitive Style: 


| Family Environment 
A Study of the Sources of Highly 
Intelligent and of Highly Creative Adolescents.” Amer. 
Soc. R., XXVI (#3, June '61), 351-59. Two groups of 
| adolescents are studied: the highly intelligent and the 
highly creative. They were found to differ not only in 
intellective and social behavior, but in family environ- | 
ments. How types of cognition are shaped by types of 

family structure would be a fruitful area for further theo- 
| retical and empirical examination. 


G1AcALonE-Monaco, T., “Le “Cronache” politiche ed economiche 
di Pareto.” G. d. Econ. et Annali di Econ., XIX (11-12, Nov.- 
Dec. 60), 788-815. Excerpts from the inimitable journals of a 


master social scientist and economist. 


Ginssurc, N. Atlas of Economic Development. Chicago: U. 
of Chicago Press, 1961, $5.00 & $7. 50. 
clarify the terms “rich” and 
“advanced,” 


An attempt to 
“backward” and 
“underdeveloped” as they 
apply to countries. Such definitions customarily are made 
by economists, taking into account factors such as national 
income, investment, consumption, wages, and prices. Here 
cultural, social, and political factors are combined with the 
others to create a clearer picture of the “social and eco- 
nomic landscape.” 


“pe or,” 
“developed” and 


Four basic world patterns of economic 
development are revealed, and how these relate to yet 
more factors such as climate, location, and political status. 


Grover, J. D., and P. R. Lawrence. A Case Study of High Level 
Administration in a Large Organization. 
U. Div. of Res. Graduate School of Business Administration, 
1960, $2.00. A good top management study considering the 
difficulties of objectivity and especially of public: ition. Should 
encourage braver rese arch. 


Cambridge: Harvard 


Go.psmirH, R. W., “The Economic Growth of Tsarist Russia 
1860-1913.” Econ. Dev. and Cultural Change, IX (#3, Apr. 
61), 441-75. A report of known materials. Russia was neither 
the poorest nor the richest nor the fastest-growing nor slowest- 
growing of the more or less developed countries in the period. 


Goutp, S. H., ed. Sciences in Communist China. 
AAAS Publications, June 1961, $14.00. 
American scientists to present full data. 


Washington: 
Systematic effort by 
The four chapters on 
social science are concerned mainly with the political organiza- 
tion of science and the effects of the regime and culture on 
science. 
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GREENSTEIN, F. I., “Sex-Related Political Differences in Child- 
hood.” J. of Politics, XXII (#2, May ’61), 353-71. Findings 
such as that fourth grade boys are better informed than girls 
throw light on a largely unexplored field of personality de- 
velopment. 


Havperin, S., “Zionist Counterpropaganda: The Case of the 
American Council for Judaism.” Southwestern Social Sci. Q. 
(Mar. 61), 450-63. History of the defeat of one Jewish organi- 
zation by another, by maneuver, essentially greater strength, and 
historical circumstances. 


Harary, F., “A Structural Analysis of the Situation in the Middle 
East in 1956.” J. of Conflict Resolution, V (#2, June 61), 
167-78. A theory of structural balance from psychology is in- 
troduced into international relations, so that a situation in time 
is revealed as “off-balance” with a model or changing from 
time to time. 


Hazevett, R., “Multiple Weighted Voting in Government.” Amer. 
J. of Econ. and Soc., XX (#3, Apr. ’61), 287-90. Reconciling 
various kinds of constituency can be done by weighting of votes 
and punching them on cards for machine tabulation. Thus a 
uni-chambered legislature could vote in different sorts of 
groupings. 


Hennessy, D., “The Communications of Conservative Policy 
1957-59.” Pol. Studies, XXXII (#3, July-Sept. ’61), 238-56. A 
detailed account of the tactics and techniques of the Con- 
servative Party of England including actual expenditures and 
quantities of material used. 


Hitcer, D., “Automatisierung und Sozialkritik.” Neue Pol. Litera- 
tur, VI (#5, May ’61), 385-412. A review and discussion of 
half a dozen recent works on automation and society. 


Hitt, T. E. Contemporary Theories of Knowledge. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1961, $8.00 Summarizes, compares and evaluates 
the most significant trends of British and American epistem- 
ological thought during the present century. 


Hout, J. S. and V. W. Lange, “A Community Development Con- 
test as a Catalytic Agent in Social Action.” Rural Soc., XXVI 
(#1, June 61), 156-69. Attempt to use theoretical framework 
of social action to analyze how a small Missouri community 
acquired fire protection through volunteer group effort. Useful 
tool for studying group processes in community development. 


Hoiianp, J. G. and B. F. Skinner. The Analysis of Be- 
havior. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, $3.50. A program | 
for self-instruction in basic psychology, in book form but | 
soon to be available for use in teaching machines. Not | 
the first programmed book, but done by a pioneer in 
automated teaching. Covers simple conditioning shaping | 
or response differentiation, discrimination, reinforcement, | 
avoidance, motivation, emotion. | 


Hoseitz, B. F., “Some Problems in the Quantitative Study of 
Incustrialization.” Econ. Dev. and Cultural Change, IX, (#3, 
Apr. 61), 537-49. Difficulties under which economists labor, 
who hope to compare accurately the industries and production 
of underdeveloped countries. 


Hurst, W., “Perspective Upon Research Into Legal Order.” Wis- 
consin Law R., (3, May ” 61), 356-67. Legal scholar and his- 
torian. Surveys past American scholarship. “We can find real 
challenges in the legacies. . . . Effective response will require 
that we build on solid, empirical bases, but within plans drawn 
out of more philosophical investment than went into most legal 
writing of the last 125 years.” 
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Kaptan, M. A. and N. D. Karzensacn. The Political 
Foundations of International Law. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1961, $6.95. A well-integrated and solid treatise 
absorbing what the traditional approach has to offer and 
yet producing a fresh, original, realistic and modern 
system of analysis. Deals with law and _ politics, major 


doctrines, and the organizational framework on the law. 


KapLan, N. “Research Administration and the Administrator: 
U.S.S.R. and U.S.” Admin. Sci. Q., VI (#1, June 61), 51-72. 
Soviet administration is restricted to “pure execution of policy.” 
Has less prestige and scientists. Soviet staffs less complicated. 

KIRKENDALL, L. A. Premarital Intercourse and Interpersonal Rela- 
tionships: New York: Julian Press, 1961, $7.00. Explores the 
way in which premarital intercourse affects pre-and post-marital 
relationships. 


Jones, C. O., “Representation in Congress: The Case of the House 


Agricultural Committee.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LV (#2, June 

61), 358-67. Why congressmen act as they do on certain issues 

affecting their constituency. When and how they rationalize 

their independence and dependence. 

Jones, H. W., “Law and Morality in the Perspective of 
Legal Realism,” Columbia Law R. (#5, May ’61), 800- 
09. “In its approach to the law-morality problem, legal 
realism is closer” to the natural law position than to the 
position of conventional analytical jurisprudence. If the 
realist analysis is right, the day to day work of judges, 
law officers, and practicing lawyers involves processes far 
less orderly and far more intricate than the application of 
positive law generalizations to fact situations falling more 
or Jess neatly within them. 


Kuein, R. “The Figurative Thought of the Renaissance.” Diogenes 
(#32, Winter 60), 107-23. An attempt to reconstruct the 
Renaissance intellectual method—a logic using metaphors and 
images instead of universalsk—whose progenitor was Lully, 
made on the basis of its art and writings. 


Lantis, M. Eskimo Childhood and Interpersonal Relationships. 
Seattle: U. of Washington Press, 1960, $4.75. Nunivak bio- 
graphies, genealogies, and Rorschach tests. 

Lasker, G. W., ed. The Processes of Ongoing Human Evolution. 
Detroit: Wayne St. U. Press, 1960, $3.75. Several statements 
by biologists on what has been learned of current organic 
change since Darwin. Plasticity of head and body, metabolic 
polymorphisms, blood groups, climate and culture, all come 
into play in one analysis. Useful yet readable technical dis- 
cussion. 

Ler iar, R. A., “Some Observations Concerning Judicial Opinions.” 
Columbia Law R., LXI (#5, May '61), 810-20. Canny re- 
marks on the ways in which judges compose their audiences: 
the future, their colleagues, the bar, the press, etc. 

Lenski, G. E. The Religious Factor—A_ Sociologist’s Inquiry. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961, $5.95. Based on in- 
tensive interviews of a cross-section of Detroit residents, it 
covers the relations among religion and economic behavior, 
political behavior, family life, Catholic education, and church 
attendance. 

Lewinsoun, R. Science, Prophecy, and Prediction: Man’s Efforts 
to Foretell the Future—from Babylon to Wall Street. Tr. from 
German by A. J. Pomerans. New York: Harper, 1961, $4.95. 
Generally skeptical, but holding a social-scientific position of 
the “from alchemy to chemistry” kind. 
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Lone, E. J., “The Economic Basis of Land Reform in Under- 
developed Economies.” Land Econ., XXXVII (#2, May ’61), 
113-23. Careful research is needed on relation of farm size to 
productivity in underdeveloped societies, and on how to induce 
technological change that will capitalize on abundant labor. 
Writer favors “an effective research-extension program, supple- 
mented by a set of government or cooperative services, in sup- 
port of a flexible system of small scale, owner-operated farms 
as the proper goal of land reform policy.” 

\icLacuian, D. Jr., “Communication Networks and Monitoring.” 
Pub. Opinion Q., XXV (#2, Summer 61), 194-209. Hypo- 
theses and graphic illustrations of the different forms that net- 
works take, by a past President of the American Cryptallo- 
graphic Association. The models deal with cocktail parties, 
neighbors, armies, telephone systems. 

\icPHEE, W. N., “Note on a Campaign Simulator.” Pub. Opin- 
ion Q., XXV (#2, summer '61), 184-93. Attempts at a model 
of and specific symbolic replication of how an “appeal” or 
issue affects the dispositions of voters. 

Marnzer, L. C., “Scientific Freedom in Government-Sponsored 
Research.” J. of Pol., XXIII (#2, May ’61), 212-30. An elabor- 
ate essay analysis of the limits and necessity for scientific 
freedom. 


Marcson, S., “Role Adaptation of Scientists in Industrial 
Research.” Engineering Management, EM-VII (#4, Dec. 
60), 159-66. Recruiting procedure, mutual expectations 
of recruit and organization, patterns of career develop- 
ment including: dedication to scientific research; initial 
orientation toward administration within the company; 
later interest in administration. All these are discussed 
based on interviews in central research lab of a large | 
electronics company. 


, “Social Change and Social Structure in Transitional 
Societies.” Intl. J. of Comparative Soc., 1 (Sept. 61), 248-53. 
The society moving from subsistence basis to secondary forms 
is vulnerable to political stimuli. They are “uncertainty 
systems.” 


Meap, M., “Anthropology among the Sciences.” Amer. Anthro- 
pologist, LXIIl (#3, June 61), 475-82. A general statement 
and prod in new directions. Appeals for more use of audio- 
visual data-gathering apparatus and techniques such as the 
perceptoscope and Chapple Interaction Chronograph. 


Meter, R. L., “Explorations in the Realm of Organization Theory. 
IV: The Simulation of Social Organization.” Behaviorial Sci., 
VI (#3, July 61), 232-48. How simulation studies of educa- 
tional and training situations can be done. Games of language, 
history, public service operation, community planning, and 
transportation are suggested. 


Merton, R. K., ed. Contemporary Social Problems; an introduc- 
tion to the sociology of deviant behavior and social disorganiza- 
tion. New ‘York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961, $6.95. 
Focusses on contemporary social problems in the U.S., con- 
sidering them as an offshoot of complex industrial society. 


Monsen, R. J., “Who Owns the City?” Land Econ., XXXVII 
(#2, May ’61), 174-78. Interesting data on different 
types of interests owning land (and its value) in San 
Francisco and on which groups have been most active in | 
reality development, offering the basis for public policy 
and pressure. 


Mosca, G. The Ruling Class. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, 
reprint, $3.45. Classic work by Italy’s leading authority on con- 
stitutional processes. Scope encompasses history, political organi- 
zation, society, and social forces. 

Netter, G. “In Defense of ‘Cruelty, Dignity, and Determin- 
ism’” Amer. Soc. R., XXVI (Apr. ’61), 230-32. A defense of a 
recent attempt to bring empirical procedures to bear on the 
free-will or determinism issue, specifically on “the extent to 
which it is assumed that behavior is a consequence of previous 
behavior and conditions.” 

Newcos, T. M., The Acquaintance Process. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961, $7.50. University of Michigan 
reports on a research project exploring the processes leading to 
personal acquaintances. 

“The Current State of Operations Research in the United States.” 
Bulletin of the Operations Research Society of America, Supp. 
1 (Vol. 9, 1961). B82-B86. 

Parmer, F. H., “Critical Periods of Development: Report 
on a Conference.” Items, XV (#2, June 61), 13-18. On 
studies of points or stages during which the organism is 
maximally receptive to specific stimuli dealing with size, 
shape, distance, affection, etc. Some of the animal ex- 
amples are startling and fascinating. Grave implications 
for human education (training? ). 


PaLtomBaA, G., “Entropie, Information et Sintropie des Systémes 
Economiques.” Metroeconomica, XII (II-IIl, Aug.-Dec. "60), 
98-110. Entropy, information and sintropy of economic systems 
Application of physic or chemical idea of entropy to political 
economic phenomena. 

Papi, G. U., “Programmation Régionale et Théorie sconomique.” 
Economie appliquée (#4, 1960), 491-528. The responsibility 
of government and individuals for the growth or decline of 
production and population; essential elements of a secular 
growth trend. Economic development of a country is non- 
linear and factor disproportions vary; therefore, remedy for 
“backwardness” must be varied according to the type of back- 
wardness; this should be a good matter for further study. 

PascaL, G. R. and W. O. Jenkins. Systematic Observation of 
Gross Human Behavior. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1961, 
$4.75. Aims at providing a theoretical position and method for 
gathering data on human behavior in life situations. For students 
of psychology. 

Pautinc, N. G., “Experience with an Industrial Research Pro- 
gram in the Social Sciences.” J. of Business, XXXIV (#2, 
Apr. 61), 140-52. How it was done in Saudi Arabia for an 
oil company. 

Pesex, B. P., “Economic Growth and its Measurements.” Econ. 
Dev. and Cultural Change, IX (#3, Apr. 61), 295-315. 
Performance of various methods of measuring growth. 

Piet, G. Consumers of Abundance. New York: Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, 1961. A pamphlet, asserting 
eloquently that “in the place of work and property, illusions and 
old habits and compulsions now support the social edifice.” 
Answers are needed for a sociology and economics of abund- 
ance. Foresees continued expansion of the non-productive pay- 
roll and other make-work, kill-time efforts, mostly unconscious. 

Po.ak, F. L. The Image of the Future. Vol. I and II, New York: 
Oceana Publications, 1961. $12.59. Constructions of the future: 
their meaning and the meaning of time, space and _ ideals; 
classical images of the future; utopianism; anti-utopias; the 
broken future of western culture. Concludes the massive work 
with a scanty appeal for new leadership to dream dreams, the 


prerequisite to moving forward. 
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Poox, I. pe $. and R. ABetson, “The Simulmatics Project.” 
Pub, Opinion Q., XXV (#2, summer 61), 167-83. An 
experiment in automating opinion on the 1960 presi- 
dential election so as to provide serial synopses and 
predictions of voting behavior as the phases of the cam- 
paign progressed. May “open up the possibility of using 
survey data in ways far more complex than has been 
customary in the past.” 


Paestuus, R. V., “Weberian v. Welfare Bureaucracy in Tradi- 
tional Society.” Admin. Sci. Q., VI (#1, June ’61), 1-24. 
Turkish coal industry has Weberian model of bureaucracy im- 
posed in form but the traditional society reacts with time, 
motivation, incentive and educational differences tend to have 
their effect. 

Quinn, J. B., “Long-Range Planning of Industrial Research.” 
Harvard Business R., XXXIX (#4, July-Aug. “61), 88-102. 
Well-edited, orderly statement of how and why business firms 
do research. 

RepMount, R. S., “Attorney Personalities and Some Psychological 
Aspects of Legal Consultation.” U. of Penn. Law R., CIX (#7, 
May ’61), 972-90. Little-researched ways in which the “law” 
and the client’s condition are affected by the position, traits, 
responsibility of his attorney. 

ReicHeck, J., “On the Design of Cities.” J. of the Amer. Inst. of 
Planners, XXVIL (#2, May °61), 141-3. Elements used in 
design of physical city—squares, closed vista, green belt—may 
have matched prior social orders and prior conceptions of order. 
Shows how they are no longer compatible with contemporary 
social processes. “Urban chaos” signs are marks of new kinds of 
order emerging, reflecting the increasingly pluralistic and afocal 
structure of changing social relationships. 

Ruse, A. J., “Cultural Discontinuity, Stress, and A Folk Illness.” 
Res. Previews, VIII (#4, June ’61), 13-19. An essay, in mid- 
research, on social medicine, superstition and cases of “soul-loss.” 

Rupy, Z., “Il. Teil: Aus speziellen Soziologien. Die Sowjetische 
Ethnosoziologie der Gegenwart.” Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soz. und 
Sozialpsych., XIIL (#1, 61). 41-67. What the Russians are 
doing in ethnosociology. 

SHanpbs, H. C. Thinking and Psychotherapy. Cambridge: Harvard 
U. Press, 1960. $5.75. A broad scientific-literary presentation of 
a physiological theory of communication and its psychothera- 
peutic implications. 

Suusik, M., “Approaches to the Study of Decision-Making Rele- 
vant to the Firm.” J. of Business, XXXIV (#2, Apr. ’61), 101- 
118. A usefully long exposition of decision-making in business, 
its natures, uses, and prospects. 

Simey, T. S., “The Contribution of Sidney and Beatrice Webb to 
Sociology.” Br. J. of Soc., XI1 (#2, June 61), 106-23. The 
Webbs’ interest in the world was a general and empiric one; 
they were critical of abstract theorizing, they wanted to ally 
fact and theory with preference for inductive method. “The 
whole of social life, the entire structure and function of society 
consists of human intervention.” Though “some sort of human 
society may get along upon instinct, civilization depends on or- 
ganized knowledge of sociological facts and of the connection 
between them.” 

— and M. B. Smey. Charles Booth Social Scientist. London: 

Oxford U. Press, 1960, 30s. A careful biography and evalua- 

tion of a pioneer of empirical sociology. 


SinceR, J. D., “The Strategic Dilemma; probability versus dis- 
utility—A review of Herman Kahn, On Thermonuclear War.” 
J. of Conflict Resolution, V (#2, June 61), 197-205. A nega- 
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tively critical study of a book of “brilliant insights and delight- 
fully sophisticated analysis” because it is “laden with inconsist- 
ency and is lacking in strategic coherence.” Wishes for re- 
search on disarmed, not armed order, if only because every “ra- 
tional” armed act is pregnant with universal disaster. 


Smirn, J. O. and G. Sjosperc, “Origins and Career Patterns oi 
Leading Protestant Clergymen.” Social Forces, XXXIX (#4, 
May '61), 290-96. Clergymen of upper-class churches come 
from upper-class circumstances and make upper-class marriages, 
in case you didn’t know. 

SmitTH, L., “Unrequited Quest for City Status—A Case Study of 
100 Years.” Rural Soc., XXVI (#2, June '61), 170-86. Busi- 
ness interests campaigning to transform this New England town 
into a city frustrated by unorganized majority; but “big gov- 
ernment” has nevertheless been achieved through adoption of 
Manager system. 

Snyper, W. U. The Psychotherapy Relationship. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1961, $7.50. Considers the interaction of transference 
and countertransference in psychotherapy and reports a four 
year research project. With case histories. 


Somers, H. M. and A. R. Somers. Doctors, Patients and 
Health Insurance. Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1961, $7.50. On the organization, distribution and financ- 
ing of persona] health services, i.e. medical care. Trends 
in health, structure of medical practice, the workings 0: 
a hospital, the drug industry, rising demands for serv- 
ices, and all the modes of supplying these demands re- 
ceive attention. An authoritative, well-organized, com- 
plete and highly competent study. 


Stein, W. W. Hualcan: Life in the Highlands of Peru. Ithaca: 
Cornell U. Press, 1961, $6.00. A representative social unit of 
the region, an isolated village, reveals its institutional practices 
and the process of modernization, affording clues as to the ac- 
celerating of its socioeconomic development. 

StarBuck, W. H., “Testing Case-Descriptive Models.” Behavioral 
Sci., VI (#3, July 61), 191-99. Explains types of models and 
offers suggestions on building and testing “case-descriptive” 
models. 

Strauss, E. The Ruling Servants; Bureaucracy in Russia, France— 
and Britain? New York: Praeger, 1961, $2.95. Explores the 
meaning, foundations and effects of bureaucracy. 

A Survey of University, Business and Economic Research Projects, 
1957-61. Washington: U.S.G.P.O., 1961, $3.50. Projects com- 
pleted or in progress through 320 colleges and_ universities, 
grouped by major subject fields. 

TANNENBAUM, A. S., “Control and Effectiveness in a Voluntary 
Organization.” Amer. J. of Soc., LXVIL (#1, July ’61), 33-46. 
Probability sample of two local leagues within League of Wom- 
en Voters. Some support for hypothesis that effectiveness of a 
local League varies directly on the average positive slope and 
the height of the local League’s control curves (different types 
of strong or weak influences in the hierarchy. ) 


TANNENBAUM, R. et al. Leadership and Organization. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961, $7.50. 480 pages. Produced by the UCLA 
Human Relations Research Group. Presents materials on theo- 
ries of leadership, “sensitivity training,” and methodological and 
conceptual emphasis. A heavy summary of a heavily researched 
field that will not bow to succinct effective statement. 

Tempruck, F. H., “I. Allgemeiner Teil. Zur Deutchen Rezeption 
der Rollentheorie.” Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soz. und Sozialpsych. 
XIII (#1, 1961), 1-40. What German writers have done with 
the concept of “role.” 
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THompson, L. Toward a Science of Mankind. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. Anthropologist’s synthesis of the science of 
man, emphasizing materials on folk societies. 

THorne, F. C. Clinical Judgment; a study of clinical errors. Bran- 
- don, Vt.: J. of Clinical Psych., 1961, $6.00. Discusses the nature 
of clinical judgment in psychology and psychiatry and cautions 
clinicians against hasty or over-confident diagnosis. 

Tinker, H., “Community Development: A New Philosoph- 
er's Stone?” Intl. Affairs, XXXVII (#3, July 61), 309- 
22. “Community development, as it has been conceived 
by most British administrators, Chinese social workers, 
American professors, and UN experts, is an attempt to 
marry Western doctrines of behavior onto a somewhat 
romantic or idealized notion of Asian village society.” 


Watpo, D., ed. The Research Function of University Bureaus and 
Institutes for Governmental-Related Research. Berkeley: Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, U. of Calif., 1960. Product of a 
1959 Conference on the subject. Deals with research in public 
administration, politics, comparative governments, metropolises, 
and public policy. A chapter is given also to methods of re- 
search. Some things are said about the Bureaus, which are a 
conspicuous feature of numerous academic landscapes, but most 
of the authors are relieved to get into more high-flown prob- 
lems, which, as a matter of fact, symptomizes a major problem 
of the work of such Bureaus. How and why they are organized 
does not usually occur as a fatal element in their output. 

Wiutkins, B. T. Carl Becker. Cambridge: M.1.T. Press and Har- 
vard U. Press, 1961. Biography of an American historian, part 
of the period of F. J. Turner, W. E. Dodd, C. Beard, and W. 
Wilson, who gyrated between skepticism and faith in life and 
writings. 

Wixkison, D. M., “Personnel Opinions.” Pub. Personnel R., XXII 
(July 62), 174-79. Important questions of personnel policy and 
practice seldom yield cut-and-dried answers. The editors have 
posed a question to several persons representing different points 
of view to give readers guide lines in forming their own policies. 

WittiaMs, O. P., “A Typology for Comparative Local Govern- 
ment.” Midwest J. of Pol. Sci.. V (#2, May ’61), 150-64. 
Based on a study of four communities regarding their role in 
promotion of economic growth, providing amenities, maintaining 
traditional services, arbitrating conflicting interests. 


Wiutus, R. H., “Social Influence and Conformity—Some Research 
Perspectives.” Acta Sociologica, V (#2), 100-114. A survey of 
the past and present concepts (and terminology) relating to 
study of conformity from Tarde’s “laws of imitation” to Zetter- 
berg’s “compliant action.” 


Wiener, N. Cybernetics. 2nd ed. New York: M.LT. Press 
and John Wiley & Sons, 1961. In the second edition of 
this well-known work, the author writes: “There is noth- 
ing more dangerous to contemplate than World War IIL. 
It is worth considering whether part of the danger may 
not be intrinsic in the unguarded use of learning ma- 
chines.” Reiterating his contention that “to turn a ma- 
chine off effectively, we must be in possession of informa- 
tion as to whether the danger point has come,” he warns 
that this becomes more difficult as the speed of comput- 
ers increases. 

He compares the computer to workers of magic—‘“non- 
human devices of great power and great ability to carry 
through a policy”—such as appear in “The Sorcerer's Ap- 
prentice,” the Arabian Nights tale of the fisherman and 
the genie, and the fable of the monkey’s paw by the Eng- 
lish writer W. W. Jacobs. He then adds: 

“In all these stories the point is that the agencies of 
magic are literal-minded; and that if we ask for a boon 
from them we must ask for what we really want and not 
for what we think we want... The new and real agencies 
of the learning machine are also literal-minded. If we 
program a machine for winning a war, we must think 
well what we mean by winning. 

“We cannot expect the machine to follow us in those 
prejudices and emotional compromises by which we en- 
able ourselves to call destruction by the name of victory. 
If we ask for victory and do not know what we mean by 
it, we shall find the ghost (like the ghost of the lost son 
in the monkey’s tale) knocking at our door.” 


Winick, C., “Anthropology’s Contributions to Marketing.” J. of 
Marketing, XXV (#5, July 61), 53-60. Marketers have been 
relatively slow in using anthropological approaches, even the 
anthropology concerned with man and society. This article con- 
siders why, and how it has been and might be employed. 

Woop, R. C. 1400 Governments. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 
1961, $5.75. How Topsy grew and how impossible it is to 
change her character. A well-written explanation of the chaos 
called the New York Metropolitan Region. Few seem to care, 
however, so the condition will persist indefinitely. 

Zevics, M. A., “The Psychology of Silence.” J. of the Amer. Psy- 
choanalytic Assoc., IX (Jan. ’61), 7-43. Theoretical gonsidera- 
tions of the role of silence in the psychoanalytic process and 
with related problems of psychoanalytic technique, notably 
transference and countertransference. “Silence communicates 
nonverbally an existing mood, attitude, aggressive or libidinous 
thought or feeling.” 


SUBSCRIBERS NEEDED 


“Your best friends are your Readers” 

So say the experts on magazine circulation, when we 
ask how we can obtain more subscribers without great 
investments of capital. 

Would you please lend us a hand in expanding the 
audience, and consequently, the future possibilities of 
the ABS? Please give one of the post cards in this issue 
to a colleague, a student, a librarian, or another acquaint- 
ance who would probably join our subscribers if he knew 
of the magazine? 
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FUTURE ISSUES 


In its new 84” x 11” format, The American Behavioral 
Scientist can carry more material in a more readable 
form. We plan to carry regularly: 

Letters from abroad on social research 

Profiles of famous social scientists 

Columns on communications research; automated 
teaching information retrieval and computer 
technology; the world intelligentsia; policy science; 
social science of the humanities; curricular theory; 
research organization; and administration. 
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Educator’s 


THE HIGHER 
ILLITERACY 


The rhetoric of incorporating new sets of problems by extending definitions pleases us when its 
goal pleases us. (We must add that it is generally useful also as mental exercise. ) 


Francis §. Chase, Dean of the Graduate School of Education at The U. of Chicago, told the opening session of 
the 24th Annual Summer Reading Conference of The U. of Chicago, attended by nearly 1,000 teachers and education- 
al administrators from throughout the nation, that civilization is being threatened by a “higher illiteracy” and that there 


are two kinds of illiteracy. 


They are: 


“1) Simple illiteracy or the inability 
to receive and express complex ideas 
through the medium of language. 

“2) The higher illiteracy or the ina- 
bility to relate the content of verbal 
communication to events which at 
each moment are shaping the future.” 

He said in his notes prepared for 
this address: “While simple illiteracy 
is an easily recognizable barrier to the 
good things of life for a large part of 
the world’s population . . . higher il- 
literacy is a serious, compounding 
factor.” 

Chase described the “higher illiter- 
ate” as one who refuses to understand 
although he is able to see, hear, and 
even read. He said one of the most 
characteristics of these 
“higher illiterates” is their inability to 
entertain ideas which seem to threaten 
their own narrowly preconceived view 
of the world. 

“They cannot enter sympathetically 
into the aspirations of peoples of other 
classes, races, or cultures,” Chase said. 

Chase listed four traits which he 
said mankind must learn to develop in 
the next decade: 

“1) The ability to read and to listen 

reflectively; that is, to carry on 
a dialogue within one’s self 
through which what is read is 


dangerous 


probed for its relevance to the 
events of the day and used to 
sharpen one’s perception of the 
world and its various peoples. 
The ability to enter understand- 
ingly into that which has been 
alien—values, modes of behav- 
ior, and points of view arising 
in cultures different from one’s 
native culture. 

“3) The capacity to consider ideas 
which seem threatening to cher- 
ished beliefs or to one’s own 
security. 

“4) The ability to read the language 
of mathematics and science suf- 
ficiently to comprehend the 
concepts which are reshaping 
the modern world.” 


Mature Learning 
In High School 


Certain remarks of Dean Chase, on 
producing mature learners, made later 
on at an education workshop, are also 
worth repeating. High schools can im- 
prove their performance: 

“(1) By stimulating students both 
to develop their own ideas and to re- 
flect upon ideas which they encounter 
in books and elsewhere; 

“(2) By encouraging them to make 
intuitive explanations of phenomena 


and to test their ‘guesses’ by gathering 
and assessing relevant data; 

“(3) By helping them experience 
the romance of learning, but also to 
appreciate the necessity of precision in 
measurement, thought, and expression; 

“(4) By encouraging them to set 
their aspirations high and to expend 
the effort necessary to the achieve- 
ment of high goals.” 

Chase said the proper function of 
the secondary school was to “operate 
as an agency for bringing adolescents 
into effective contact with a great va- 
riety of inducements to, and resources 
for, learning.” 

He predicted that secondary schools 
in the United States will experience 
not only a continuous change, but an 
“accelerating change” in the years to 
come. 

Dean Chase listed some ways in 
which these changes being 
brought about and will continue to 
occur: “attempts to bring the content 
of curriculum in the several disciplines 
in line with new knowledge; the pro- 
gramming of instruction; the use of 
television and other assorted audio- 
visual aids; the search for new ways 
of allocating teacher responsibilities.” 

He warned, however, that “often 
these instrumentalities seem to be in- 
troduced because they exist and not 
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because of any proven or assumed 
relevance to the kinds of learning de- 
sired.” 


Making Reading Simple 

Those of you who have been dis- 
turbed because Johnny can’t read can 
relax, for the Department of Educa- 
tion at U. of California (Berkeley ) 
has just completed a $100,000, eight- 
year-long research project on “The 
Substrata Factor Theory, Substrata 
Factor Differences Underlying Read- 
ing Ability in Known Groups.” (Car- 
negie Corporation and the U.S. Office 
of Education provided the cash.) The 
finding? 

Professor Jack Holmes reports: 

“Students inclined toward visual- 
verbal learning will learn best with 
the so-called ‘look-say’ method of 
reading instruction and will not learn 
well with the phonetic system. Those 
who rely strongly on their auditory 
senses, however, will learn best with 
the ‘phonics’ method and will not do 
well with the ‘look-say’ system.” 

The practical effect of the study is 
to permit teachers to identify these 
traits in their students at an early age 
and to adjust their teaching tech- 
niques to enhance the strong qualities 
of each student and to improve upon 
their weaknesses. 

Reading depends upon a complex 
combination of some 40 or more phys- 
iological and psychological skills, Dr. 
Holmes said, “and we have not identi- 
fied them all yet.” 

In addition to varying the teaching 
techniques according to the students’ 
skills, teachers of reading should em- 
phasize good literature and basic vo- 
cabulary development, he said. 

“We found that how well a student 
comprehends what he reads depends 
largely on his previous storehouse of 
information, what he is interested in, 
and how well he understands the 
meaning of words in, as well as out, 
of context.” 

Among other observations contained 
in the report are: 

Reading is a combination of speed 
and comprehension but these depend 
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upon some 40 complex physiological 
and psychological skills and even 
readers of the same reading skills 
combine these elements in far differ- 
ent ways. 

Such unlikely factors as musical 
ability had a profound effect on the 
development of reading skills in all 
groups studied, but mechanical apti- 
tude was also found to be important 
in helping the fast reader become a 
superbly fast one. 

Boys and girls tend to draw upon 
far different sets of abilities for their 
reading skills. 

A knowledge of phonetics, prefixes, 
suffixes, Latin and Greek roots and 
the ability to discriminate between 
words which look and sound alike but 
have different meanings are also fac- 
tors in successful reading. 

Other factors, such as personality, 
home adjustment, social adjustment, 
and health made little contribution. 
But the evidence suggests that the 
true relationship between reading and 
personality is to be found in the way 
a person mobilizes his abilities to at- 
tain the standards and goals set up by 
his personal value system. 

The study has established the val- 
idity of the claim that reading is an 
“audiovisual verbal processing-skill of 
symbolic reasoning.” 


Reading Morale 


Most scholars working on the read- 
ing problem encounter that Van Al- 
len Belt of low morale which fore- 
stalls the applications of their discov- 
ered and invented principles of quick 
and intelligent reading. We quote 
with favor another source, Alexander 
Frazier of Ohio State University, who 
told the 24th Annual Reading Con- 
ference that “children may be willing 
to confront hard materials that we 
would label beyond them for at least 
two reasons that our concern with 
controlled vocabulary 
caused us to overlook.” 


may have 

He said the first reason is “simply 
interest. A child may so want to read 
a given book that he is willing to put 


more effort into it than we would 
expect.” 

The second reason Frazier men- 
tioned was “purpose.” He said, “A 
child may so want to know something 
from a given book that he is willing 
to work harder at it than we would 
think wise or require him to do.” 

He said the job for the educator is 
“to find out whether interest and pur- 
pose can be placed beside the vocab- 
ulary level as determiners of what 
may profitably be read.” 

He said there were five basic prem- 
ises for a “contemporary way of look- 
ing at reading”: 

—Stress reading to learn, rather 
than learning to read. 

—Find and foster the kinds of in- 
terests and purposes that turn eager 
learners into abler readers. 

—Emphasize reading more wisely 
through reading more widely. 

—Create reasons all day long for 
learning through reading, rather than 
conduct separate lessons in learning 
to read. 

—Broaden the base of our program 
to include all the ways to learn from 
everything that can yield meaning. 


Need for Philosophy 


“Low philosophical 
terms, often becomes “philosophical 
chaos” and “absence of theory.” Here 
are some remarks of Herbert A. Thel- 
en, Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to a joint session of 
the International Reading Association 
at the Conference on Reading: 


morale,” in 


“During the 22 years I have been 
interested in teaching, I have seen 
the flow of standardized achievement 
tests grow from a trickle to a tidal 
wave, the development of most of the 
audio-visual sound film industry, es- 
tablishment of school radio, and, lat- 
er, educational television, the incor- 
poration of guidance and counseling 
as standard practice in schools, the 
introduction of team teaching, teach- 
ing machines, and a large number of 
practices roughly lumped under the 
heading of ‘student grouping.’ 
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“During this same period, I have | 
also been vaguely aware of innova- | 
tions in reading—new kinds of graded | 
materials, use of tachistoscopes and 
eyepushers, development of diagnos- 
tic tests, and the major development | 
of the art of remedial reading. 


“It is curious that this great variety | 
of innovations still leaves us with the | 


impression that education has not 
changed very significantly.” 

Thelen said two factors are lacking 
in our educational system: “a viable 
theory of education and commitment 
to this theory.” 


He said, “The prospect of develop- 
ing a single theory of education and 
getting everybody to be committed to 
it is probably both dim and undesir- 
able.” However, Thelen added, all 
discussions of education. should in- 
clude an exact statement of “what 
our viewpoint and theory of education 
is, and show within this context of 
postulate, assumption, and belief how 
various practices, materials, and inno- 
vations can be used productively.” 

Thelen described his own theory of 
education as “the process of participa- 
tion in inquiry under such conditions 
that one learns to inquire more ef- 
fectively.” 

He said, “Possibly the safest general 
characterization of reading at all stages 
of inquiry is that it has the quality of 
anticipation of events—as _ distin- 
guished from reading, whose mental 
activity ostensibly starts with eye 
movements and ends when the book 
is closed.” 

Thelen said, “Reading does not re- 
quire any reality-testing, whereas re- 
ality-testing is built into inquiry.” It 
is in helping the student to “reality- 
test his ideas” that the teacher is 
called upon to exercise “high art,” he 
said. 

Thelen listed “three aspects of co- 
herent ‘units’ of educational experi- 
ence. The first aspect is personal and 
private—the student reads a book... 
without interference by other people. 
The second aspect is social and inter- 
active; the student discusses the per- 
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Premises and Principles * 


Stuart Chase, author of Live and Let Live, Some Things Worth Knowing and 
many another book bridging the world of social science and social action, has set 
forth five general facts and nineteen related conclusions on the nuclear age. Our 
readers may wish to address Mr. Chase, who is on our Advisory Board, with com- 
men and criticism. An elaboration of these points appeared in the Saturday 
Review on May 9th of this year. The drawings below are several symbols of one 


world, by Susanne K. Langer. 


hat are some of the principles 

in the social field that ade- 
quately reflect the leap from chemical 
to nuclear energy? What changes are 
now indicated in our political and eco- 
nomic behavior? Such questions are 
seldom responsibly discussed. 


Premises 
1. Nuclear weapons have put war- 
fare in a wholly new dimension; they 
are not just “bigger and better bangs.” 
2. A nuclear war between the 
United States and Russia will kill one- 
quarter or one-half the population of 
both countries within a few days, and 
make their industries, transportation, 
and distribution systems inoperable. 
3. Fallout sifting down after a nu- 
clear war, we are told by the biolo- 
gists, will affect every living person, 
and undermine the pool of genes upon 
which the future of the race depends. 
4. If the arms race continues, the 


| present superiority of the offense is 


likely to become more pronounced. 
No technical means are now availabie, 
to prevent enough missiles getting 
through to paralyze both sides. 


sonal knowledge he has gained from | 


reading with other people.” 

He said the third aspect might be 
called “assimilation through emergent 
experience.” He described this as an 
interaction between personal experi- 
ence with established knowledge lead- 
ing to the need for “more experiences 
through which connections between 
the two can be found.” 


5. Nuclear-powered submarines 
armed with missiles of the Polaris 
type are now becoming the most 
serious deterrent to war. Huge stock- 
piles of fissionable material are all but 
obsolete, as delivery systems become 
the critical factor. 


Conclusions 


From technical facts of this nature, 
certain conclusions emerge. These 
form the principles to be reckoned 
with in the nuclear age. The follow- 
ing nineteen, it seems to me, have im- 
pressive logical justification: 

1. A war between nuclear powers 
cannot be “won.” 

2. The only reasonable purpose of 
weapons development today is to es- 
tablish an adequate deterrent against 
nuclear attack pending successful ne- 
gotiation for disarmament. 

3. The danger of accident touching 
off nuclear war increases directly with 
reduction in time of delivery, with the 
number of states in the Nuclear Club, 
and with the number of fallible 
human minds concerned with the nu- 
clear chain of command. 

4. It probable that war 
limited to conventional (i.e., pre-Hiro- 
shima) weapons will turn into nuclear 
war. The knowledge is available, and 


seems 
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a nation in extremis can be expected 
to use it. 

5. Despite the present potential for 
-xtermination, neither the U.S. nor the 
USSR can use its military power. The 
purposeful explosion of just one nu- 
clear weapon in support of political 
policy anywhere is likely to bring the 
roof down everywhere. 

6. If the arms race continues, it 
looks as if the overseas bases of the 
U.S. will become more of a liability 
than an asset, exposed as they are to 
elimination by a single missile. The 
USSR, at the same time, will have no 
need for a ring of satellite states, in- 
sofar as they were seized as protection 
against land armies such as those of 
Hitler in 1942. 

7. The U.S. and the USSR will be 
increasingly forced to use the United 
Nations, or some other international 
body, for the solution of crises other- 
wise insoluble. Problems of outer 
Antarctica, 


space, earth _ satellites, 


weather control come to mind. 


New Machinery Needed 

This brings us to a series of princi- 
ples concerned with international ma- 
chinery. If war is now useless for the 
furthering of political objectives, and 
for setting disputes, what shall take 
its place? 

8. It seems reasonably clear that 
both the U.S. and the USSR must 
realize that negotiation on all levels 
must be unremitting, and that mutual 
salvos of insults are a dangerous waste 
of time. The two Great Powers will 
get farther if they first push negotia- 
tion on those issues where their in- 
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terests are already parallel, such as the 
banning of nuclear tests, limiting the 
Nuclear Club, reducing the economic 
burden of armaments. 

9. It seems axiomatic that only con- 
trolled, universal disarmament, to- 
gether with legal agencies to resolve 
conflict between nations, can make a 
viable world in the nuclear age. 

10. A warless world must have an 
international legislative body to prom- 
ulgate the essential elements of world 
law. The U.N. is a beginning, but 
needs extensive revision. 

11. A warless world must have a 
system of world courts to adjudicate 
the law. We have one court now, but 
it is little used. We need many more. 

12. A warless world must have a 
world police force to implement the 
findings of the courts, an? to break up 
unlawful military adventures. We now 
have a U.N. military force composed 
of national brigades, but an effective 
force should give allegiance to the 
world agency only. It should probably 
be composed of volunteers, as the For- 
eign Legion is. 

13. No international machinery of 
this nature is workable without the 
cooperation of Germany and Red 
China, now both excluded from the 
U.N. 

14. It seems probable that a confed- 
eration of nations rather than a formal 
world state is the most practical next 
step politically. 

15.In a warless world, industrial 
nations must make far greater efforts 
to raise living standards in the hun- 
gry half of the planet lest world ba- 
ance be upset. 
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16. Such efforts will fail, however, 
whatever the funds available, unless 
population is held in line with the 


food supply. 


Domestic Action 


On the American domestic front, 
three more principles seem to be in- 
dicated: 

17. With the planet faced by sud- 
den calamity from nuclear accident as 
well as from formal war, questions of 
monetary costs, budgets, national 
debt, defense of the dollar abroad, 
while important, are minor compared 
with questions of negotiation, disarm- 
ament, and machinery for a viable 
world. 


18. Complete disarmament entails 
the transfer of some 10 to 12 per cent 
of U.S. manpower and resources from 
bombs to butter. Whether rapid or 
slow, the shift can hardly be made 
without careful advance planning. 

19. It has long been noted by quali- 
fied economists that “a great nation 
can afford anything it can produce.” 
It may well be that financial matters 
in the nuclear age will have to be 
geared to this proposition. 

The above nineteen principles for 
coming to terms with the nuclear age 
are admittedly preliminary, but may 
serve as a basis for discussion. Correc- 
tions and refinements are doubtless in 
order. The outstanding principle, | 
believe, is the abandonment of na- 
tional sovereignty as the supreme 
good, and the acceptance of the con- 
tinuity of mankind as the supreme 


good. 
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Letters to The Editor 


How Not to View “The Public Interest’’ 


he June, 1961 issue of The Ameri- 
a Behavioral Scientist carried 
a critical commentary by Lewis A. 
Froman, Jr., on Lewis A. Dexter’s pre- 
viously published article “Has the 
Public Official an Obligation to Re- 
strict His Friendships? The Right of 
Privacy vs. the Public Interest.” Dexter 
argued inter alia that it was in the 
public interest for officials to consci- 
ously expose themselves to points of 
view on public policy in opposition to 
their own. Froman takes Dexter to 
task on two points. First, as a matter 
of fact politicians do tend to surround 
themselves with aides who share their 
preferences and, second, in several re- 
spects it is quite functional for them 
to do so. 


The empirical point is one which 
Dexter would certainly grant, for why 
else would he have written the arti- 
cle? Dexter surely understands the 
value point as well; he cites no fewer 
than five examples illustrating that 
under certain circumstances appoint- 
ing friends or relatives is quite helpful. 


Froman’s major point is to con- 
demn Dexter for using the term “the 
public interest.” He writes, “. . . to 
make a plea for anything in the name 
of ‘the public interest’ is merely to 
attempt to sanctify one’s own prefer- 
ence in the garb of something akin to 
‘mother’ or the American flag. We are 
all in favor of ‘the public interest.’ 
What people believe to be in the 
public interest, however, need not be 
identical or even similar. Specifying 
content becomes, then, a narration of 
one’s own policy preferences.” This is 
a logician’s point, a philosopher's ploy; 
and very often it is quite a good one. 

What people who wish to talk like 
logicians must learn, however, is that 
the logic of an expression is deter- 
mined by the way it is in fact used 


and not by the way in which it can 
conceivably be used. It is quite true 
that “the public interest” can be used as 
a cloak for purely personal desires, but 
it hardly follows that it is “merely” 
this. 

Froman is reacting on methodologi- 
cal grounds against the notion that 
there is such a thing as an objective 
public interest which hovers some- 
where in the sky over Washington, 
D.C. This, of course, is a valid point, 
one made quite persuasively by Aris- 
totle against Plato. To show that there 
is no objective public interest does 
not, however, show that the phrase is 
utterly vacuous. Discussions of ‘the 
good” by analytic philosophers are 
quite relevant here. 

“The public interest” can be used as 
a metaphysic, i.e., as a concept in 
terms of which anything can be ex- 
plained or rationalized. But how many 
politicians do in fact use it this way, 
and, of more immediate importance, 
does Dexter use it this way? This is an 
empirical problem of very great diffi- 
culty, but it is an empirical problem. 

One test would be to ask Dexter or 
a politician to specify the criteria of 
public interest, and then check his be- 
havior nominally in the public in- 
terest against his criteria. It is quite 
clear, it seems to me, that Dexter 
uses the phrase as shorthand for cri- 
teria which most interested citizens 
would understand, e.g., efficiency of 
operation, the adoption of policies 
which favor a large number of citizens 
rather than a restricted few, the pre- 
vention of thermonuclear war, etc. 
Froman takes the logical point “the 
public interest can be a metaphysic” 
and uses it, quite inappropriately, to 
answer the empirical question “what 
does x mean by the public interest?” 

Thomas Landon Thorson 
University of Wisconsin 


A Home for Old Campaign 
Propaganda 


Until it was recently called to my 
attention, I had missed the “Cam- 
paign Literature Grabbag” item in 
Topics and Critiques for March. 


I fully agree that the ephemera of 
political campaigns should be col- 
lected and stored, and made available 
for scholarly research. 


In recent years this committee has 
made a steadily increasing effort to 
provide that service. Many political 
scientists and journalists and a sprink- 
ling of historians already send us, 
more or less faithfully, copies of 
campaign literature, particularly that 
which appears to be “unfair” or “bor- 
derline” 
files of scurrilous and nearly so cam- 
paign documents from the 1960 elec- 
tion is, I believe, the most complete 
in existence and it is still growing. 
Our files do go back to 1956 in 
national and state-wide elections, and 
they are open to scholars, who are 
using them with increasing frequency. 


material. For instance, our 


Perhaps you could ask your readers 
to make a practice of sending such 
material to us. We will index it and 
file it, and make it available here for 
study and insofar as possible will 
loan it by mail in photostat form, 
upon responsible request. 


As a matter of fact we have tried for 
some time to find foundation support 
for a more comprehensive collection 
which would be microfilmed and thus 
more readily available and portable. 


Sincerely, 
Bruce L. Felknor 
Executive Director 
Fair Campaign Practices 


Committee, Inc. 
45 E. 65th St., N.Y. 21 
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